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CONCERNING COMETS. 
“Like a comet.... 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 
jy HEN the Greek astronomers of old—follow- 
ing the example of their masters, the wise 
Chaldeans, who studied the stars in their courses 
beneath the serene skies of Central Asia, ages 
upon ages before Galileo invented the telescope 
or Kepler formulated his three great laws—gazed 
up into the “hollow heavens,” and separated the 
planets from the fixed stars, and mapped out the 
constellations, they were at a loss to account for 
the phenomenal behavior of certain extraordi- 
nary bodies which. occasionally and irregularly 
appeared upon the scene, coming and going in 
the most erratic manner, with motions that could 











Fig. 1.—Gray De Bier 
Dress. 


For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND 
Damassé Bripat Toerrte. 
For description see Suppl. 


not be accounted for, and not showing the slight- 
est regard, apparently, to the grand majestic or- 
der maintained by the other inhabitants of the 
spheres. 

Our Greek friends called these freakish visit- 
ors of our system “ kometes,” from a.word mean- 
ing “long-haired,” because they consisted princi- 
pally of a large hazy mass of light, which they 
poetically compared to golden hair. This haze, 
when. separated into streaks, was said to. be 
combed, and it usually enveloped a vivid centre or 
nucleus resembling a star or planet. Besides the 
coma (hair) and nucleus, these: objects had fre- 
quently a third member, the tail, the most amaz- 
ing and unaccountable part of the whole appa- 
rition. _ From the head, with its “horrid hair,” 
streaming out into space, commonly in the direc- 
tion away from the sun, there seemed to issue 
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Fig. 3.—Gros Gram anp Cacnemire pes INDES 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 329. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs, 1-12. 


Figs. 1-5.—BRIDAL TOILETTES, AND LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


two streams of light, which, after a time, united, 
reminding one strongly of the trail left by a sky- 
rocket against the heavens, only without sparks 
or apparent movement. 

All through the ages these long-haired stars 
have been objects of infinite speculation and not 
a little superstitious terror; but next to nothing 
was known of their real nature and the laws 
which governed their course until the time of the 
great astronomers Sir Isaac Newton and Edmund 
Haliey, who demonstrated that most of the com- 
ets travel in an elliptical orbit, like the moon, 
for instance, only immensely elongated, revolving 
around two points, the perihelion at one end, and 
the aphelion at the other. There are a few com- 
ets known whose orbits are comparatively so 
small that they never go outside the limits of our 
planetary system, and these pass around the sun 
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every few years, so that their returns have been 
frequently predicted, and they have always kept 
to their appointments with wonderful regularity. 
One curious fact about them has been noticed— 
they are apt to be a little before rather than be- 
hind time; and there to believe that 
their orbits are gradually growing smaller, so 
that at last the overpowering attraction of the 
great sun may draw them so close to it as to 
cause them to fall into its vast fiery orb, and 
find their grave therein. Indeed, there is a not 
improbable theory that the sun furnace is fed by 
vast multitudes of such wandering heavenly bod- 
jes as comets, meteors, and their kin. 

Tycho Brahe, the famous Danish astronomer, 
first proved by direct observation that comets 
are not mere phenomena of our atmosphe re, as 
the ancient Greek philosophers and others were 
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Fig. 4.—Sicin1ennE anp DaMassi 
Bripat Tomerre. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
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sometimes inclined to think, but certainly far- 
ther away than the moon. Newton, after dis- 
covering the law of gravitation, asserted that 
comets were governed by it, as well as other 
heavenly bodies, in spite of their apparently ex- 
travagant motions, which were as likely to be 
extremely slow as enormously fast, retrograde as 
straightforward, or crooked at times as the ways 
of the deceiver. But Halley undertook to prove 
the nature of the cometary orbits from the study 
of the great comet of 1682, which now bears his 
name. After incredible labor he discovered that 
it was identical with two ancient comets, whose 
record had been preserved, and he boldly ven- 
tured to predict its return at the end of seventy- 
six years, when it actually appeared, though the 
gifted astronomer was not then in the flesh to 
see it. 

The history of Halley’s comet is curiously link- 
ed with several remarkable events in the past. 
In the first place, records of its appearance are 
found in the annals of the clever Chinese astron- 
omers, who, by-the-way, call a comet’s tail the 
“broom”—not at all a bad name, as it “sweeps 
the sky” most effectually, Then it made a mem- 
orable visit to Europe in 837, when Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire was King of France, frightening that 
poor monarch nearly out of his senses, and caus- 
ing him to spend the last three years of his life 
in building churches and monasteries, in fasting 
and prayer, and in setting his house in order 
generally. 

Again the comet returned from its trip into 
the realms of space in April, 1066, when Will- 
jam the Norman was preparing to invade the 
land of the Anglo-Saxons beyond the narrow 
seas. There is a piece of the famous Bayeux 
tapestry worked by Queen Matilda on which poor 
Harold and his Englishmen are represented as 
turning their heads and lifting their hands to- 
ward the baleful star which predicts the battle 
of Hastings. 

Again we hear of this prophet of evil while 
the Turks were besieging Belgrade in 1456. 
Pope Calixtus IIL hurled anathemas at it, and 
caused prayers to be offered up throughout Chris- 
tendom, instituting the noon Angelus, which has 
ever since been observed, and the Friars Minor 
led 30,000 defenders to the relief of Belgrade. 

It is a well-known fact that the apparition of 
a comet decided the abdication of the Emperor 
Charles V. 

The comet of short period, known as Biela’s, 
from the astronomer who discovered its perio- 
dicity, in Josephstadt, Bohemia, February, 1826, 
has a remarkable history too, though of a differ- 
ent kind from Halley’s. It was found to make 
its perihelion passage once in every six and two- 
third years, and it became an object of great in- 
terest to astronomers, and was always watched 
for with some anxiety. It appeared punctually 
in 1832, but in 1839 was unaccountably missed. 
In 1845 it came in sight again, but strangely 
changed: the one comet had become two, split 
like the bewitched broom in Goethe’s ballad, one 
portion a little Jarger than the other, but both 
perfect, with nucleus, coma, and tail, travelling 
side by side within the same field of the tele- 
scope, and showing a singular interchange of 
lustre. In 1852 the twins re-appeared, this time 
a little farther apart. In 1859, owing to unfa- 
vorable conditions of the heavens, they were not 
seen. In 1866 careful calculations were made, 
a minute search instituted with the fine telescopes 
of modern times, but no least trace of the strange 
celestial pair could be found, nor was the quest 
any more successful in 1872; but in that year 
occurred a shower extraordinary of meteors in 
November, moving, beyond all doubt, in an orbit 
almost identical with Biela when last observed. 
In connection with this phenomenon there is a 
Chinese record of a triple comet appearing in 896. 

By far the greater number of comets have ex- 
ternal orbits, that is, their aphelion lies far be- 
yond the limits of our system. Kepler’s famous 
remark that there are as many comets in the 
heavens as fish in the sea, is perhaps hardly an 
exaggeration. A few years ago seven hundred 
were known and numbered, and every year adds 
largely to the list of our cometary acquaintances. 
We no longer expect those vast and awful phe- 
nomena which threw our remote ancestors into 
such agonies of terror, yet we can not but feel a 
thrill of the awe which the inscrutable never fails 
to inspire when a comet of extraordinary magni- 
tude, with a tail that sweeps a third of the hem- 
isphere, makes a flying visit to our corner of the 
universe from the awful outer regions of infinite 
space, 

Even wise modern astronomers are by no means 
agreed as to the physical constitution of a comet. 
The latest experiments of the spectrum analysis 
go to prove that the nucleus most likely shines 
by its own light, while that of the tail is reflected ; 
but even the nucieus, the densest part, is so rari- 
fied that a very feeble star can be seen shining 
through its mass. When we reflect that a slight 
mist or fog on earth quite obliterates the stars, 
we can realize how almost spiritual the texture 
of a’comet must be. Newton says, indeed, that 
a comet with a nucleus as huge as the space from 
the earth to Saturn could be contained in a thim- 
ble if condensed to the degree of the air which 
we breathe, and Sir William Herschel affirms that 
the whole tail, perhaps forty millions of leagues 
in length, would only weigh a few ounces. 

In this case Gregory’s and Maupertuis’s fears 
as to the fatal effect the heat of a comet would 
have upon the earth, should one come in con- 
tact with us, are possibly groundless. “The tail 
alone,” says the latter, “would inundate us as 
with a fiery river, and destroy the earth’s inhab- 
itants as instantaneously as a nation of ants 
would perish in a stream of boiling water poured 
over them from a laborer’s caldron.” 

Laplace thought the deluge was caused by the 
shock of a comet’s contact, but Mr. Hind, the as- 
tronomer, tells us that we passed through the tail 
of a comet ca the 18th of June, 1861, the only re- 


sult being a strikingly beautiful phosphorescence 
or illumination of the azure vault, attributed at the 
time to the aurora. Many scientific men think 
that the elliptical glowin the evening sky, known 
as the zodiacal light, is a collection of minute 
particles of cometic matter travelling round the 
sun in very eccentric orbits—comet dust, in fact. 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


HOSE of the wealthy who think that, 

because a straitened financial epoch 
arrives, they must therefore retrench their 
expenditures; those of the class not so com- 
fortably provided with stocks and bonds 
who think it the depth of depravity for the 
rich to be spending money on their idle 
pleasures, as they do, while gaunt suffering 
lies in wait in all the dark places; those of 
the laboring and of the very poor who look 
with bitter eyes upon the glittering coach 
that rolls by full of splendor, or on the many- 
lighted mansion of feasting—all of these 
would do better to think twice before re- 
trenchment takes place, or censure is indig- 
nantly given. 

Suppose, in a straitened period, that for 
once the very rich should in reality retrench 
their expenditures; should spend no more 
money on idle pleasures; should leave the 
glittering coach, and go, plainly dressed, 
afoot; should extinguish the greater part 
of the lights in the mansion, and let feast- 
ing and music and royal garments and gay 
crowds be seen there no more—what would 
happen? Alas! what would not happen? 

In the first place, coachman and stable- 
man and footman would lose their employ- 
ment, and go to swell the great army of the 
out-of-place, and the men discharged by 
carriage and harness makers would present- 
ly add to their numbers; house-maids and 
other servants would follow suit, for there 
would be no need of so many with no en- 
tertaining to make disorder for them to 
straighten out, and no guests for them to 
wait on, and the families that they are apt 
to help with their small wages would soon 
feel the difference; butchers and grocers 
would begin to be sensible of the loss of 
custom, and send their clerks to the wall, 
and retrench thus their own expenditures ; 
the confectioners, with their employés, would 
close their doors ; those that furnish dancing- 
music would starve; the gas men would be 
wanting something else to do; the dress- 
maker and her girls would fold their hands 
and look want in the face; and the daily 
seamstress would die in her garret. The 
dry-goods dealer, too, would put up his 
shutters, and turn his men and women on 
the world; while mills, with all their spin- 
ners and weavers, packers and teamsters, 
shippers and sailors, and all those also who 
have foreign dealings—in fact, an immense 
host of laborers, in one way or another, 
would be turned out of work and left to 
perish if the wealthy of our cities in a time 
of need undertook to curtail their expenses, 
or were ashamed to be seen spending money. 

Mockery although it may seem, we doubt 
if, in such times, the rich can spend too 
much, can burn their candle at both ends 
too fast. Whenever the rich cease spend- 
ing, and begin to hoard and save, then 
great enterprises languish and die, and with 
them those whom these enterprises keep at 
work; business disappears, dividends cease 
to be paid, and the rich themselves cease to 
exist. 

And although, as it is unnecessary to say, 
these people should never be remiss in pri- 
vate or public charity, yet their whole in- 
come given in charity would not equal the 
amount of good done by a quarter of it if 
used in stimulating industry, as it is used 





when purchasing commodities that go to fill 





the wants of a class. Charity, too, with all 
its virtues and glories, in whatever degree 
it enlarges its donors, has a tendency to 
degrade its recipients in their own esteem, 
and to lower a moral standard—something 
which can never be felt where an equiva- 
lent can be rendered, as in matters of trade 
and of work done and paid for, where one 
wants the article and another wants the 
money, and both are satisfied with the bar- 
gain. There is hardly a more curious in- 
stance of the close affiliation and oneness 
of the whole race, both rich and poor, high 
and low, than in this matter of domestic 
trade and commerce; every individual is 
but a link in the chain, a rope in the shrouds, 


ple and uneventful that the monotonous bul- 
letins of the Court Circular include nearly all 
its important details. There is a semi-informal 
breakfast at nine, at which the Princess Beatrice, 
her mother’s constant companion, and some lady 
specially in waiting, usually join the Queen ; oc- 
casionally, however, her Majesty’s breakfast is 
served in her private dining-room. After this 
the more personal duties of her writing-table are 
attended to; letters are read and written, some 
special audiences given, and the morning is varied 
with a walk or drive, with one of the princesses 
or a lady-in-waiting in attendance. The after- 
noon’s routine includes many of the ordinary 
employments of any lady of rank. Visitors are 
usually ushered into the royal presence with a 
great degree of formality, the amount of freedom 
of int 





a part of the whole; and in its beneficent 
results it resembles nothing more than the 
ladder of the patriarch’s dream, on which 
angels were ascending and descending be- 
tween earth and heaven. 





THE ENGLISH ROYAL FAMILY. 


The ag yr Personal Appearance and Manner in 1879. 
—Her Love of Retirement, and Avoidance of Public 
Duties.—Daily Life at Bal 1.—T reat: t of Serv- 
ants and Inferiors.—Fondness for Scotch Character. 
—Extreme Punctiliousness and Rigidity about Court 
Manners.—Etiquette in the Family: the Princess 
Royal’s Engagement.—The Queen’s Private A’ 
ments.—An ordinary Day’s Routine.—A Royal Din- 
ner Party.—The Queen’s Domestics.—John Brown : 
his Duties and History.—Household of the Princess 
Christian.—Her Taste for Music.—Her Friendship for 
the Duchess of Edinburgh.—The latter’s great Tal- 
ents and wonderful Physique.—Characteristics of 
the Duke of Edinburgh.—The Duke of Connaught 
and his Bride.—The Unmarried Members of the Fam- 
ily: Princess Beatrice and the invalid Prince Leo- 
a “Outer Circle” of Royalty.—Princess 

ary of Teck: her Household at Kensington Palace, 

—The Duke of Cambridge. 

NE day last autumn it so chanced that the 
writer was given an opportunity of seeing 
the Queen of England under circumstances pe- 
culiarly favorable for a critical survey of her 

Majesty. In the réle of lookers-on we watched 

her greeting some old friends, and going through 

certain formal introductions, and the general im- 

pression conveyed was of dignity with just a 

touch of hauteur, affability that had not the least 

trace of condescension, a good-humored, distinct 
voice, English in its modulation, and a frank, 
gentle speech, in which there was more uncon- 
sciousness and naturalness than could be expect- 
ed of one whose semi-private utterances are always 
so quickly made public. Personally, the Queen 
to-day bears little resemblance to the well-known 
picture stamped on all the coins of the realm— 
the slight, lithe girl of eighteen, upon whose brow 

the crown of three kingdoms was laid in 1837. 

Our first impression is probably one of disap- 

pointment as to her stature. She seems a short, 

stout little lady, with a face that flushes some- 
what as she speaks, with soft brown hair, and the 

Guelph outline of feature which is seen in the 

prominent noses and full, slightly retreating, 

chins of so many of the English royal family. 

Time, of course, has taken away all the bloom 

that once was part of her prettiness, but her 

smile is still charming, and redeems her face 
from heaviness. 

The English public see their sovereign so rare- 
ly that on every fresh appearance she is criticised 
very generally, and reminiscences of older, gayer 
days are perpetually renewed. The court can 
hardly be called Victoria’s, except in name and 
in decorum, for the “ Drawing-rooms” are now 
generally held by the Princess of Wales, while 
most of the Queen’s time is spent in semi-retire- 
ment at Windsor, Osborne, or her favorite resi- 
dence in Scotland, Balmoral. 

At Balmoral the daily life of the court might 
be most pleasantly chronicled, for there her Maj- 
esty seems happiest, and from this Scotch palace 
come the most genial stories of her court. The 
household is admirably managed ; there are two 
housekeepers, besides the official functionaries, 
and the Queen knows personally every servant 
who is engaged in her service, either in Scotland 
or England: a large number of the household 
domestics are Scotch; for the Queen cherishes 
the same liking which the late Prince Consort 
used to have for Highland character, and likes to 
have them about her. To these humble inferiors 
she is always extremely affable—a true lady, in 
fact, who knows that kindness to a dependent is 
never a sacrifice of dignity. Passing the hum- 
blest house-maid at work in a corridor, the Queen 
frequently stops for a kindly word or two; and 
very often the private griefs of her servants are 
brought personally to her ears, and though her 
Majesty has a reputation, not wholly undeserved, 
for closeness, she never fails to help those among 
her dependents who are in distress. At Balmoral, 
as at Osborne and elsewhere, the Queen has, of 
course, her own private apartments, which even 
her own daughters enter with some formality. 
A story was told the writer, by a lady personally 
present, of the way in which the Princess Royal 
went to her mother’s boudoir to receive the ma- 
ternal sanction of her engagement with “ Fritz.” 
Being sent for by the Queen, the young girl ad- 
vanced alone to the door of the room, where she 
knocked timidly, not even on sueh an occasion 
presuming to enter unbidden. The Queen’s pri- 
vate rooms wear an air of very simple home com- 
fort; her personal belongings, books, writing 
materials, photographs of the royal family, 
some fine painted portraits, and some picturesque 
souvenirs of her happy journeyings giving them 
character. There is less “high art” in her Maj- 
esty’s apartments than in those of the Princess 
of Wales, where every available space has its 
decoration in dainty bric-A-brac or water-color, 
but the draperies are rich and the furnishings 
ample and home-like, while in her country resi- 
dences the Queen’s private windows look out on 
landscapes such as no painter ever laid upon his 
canvas. The daily life of her Majesty is so sim- 








se during the visit depending entirely 
upon the Queen’s intimacy with her visitor. In 
some instances, such as the visits of Tennyson to 
Windsor, her Majesty places herself at once in 
the humbler position; for no one has ever recog- 
nized the claims of talent to social superiority 
more readily than the Queen of England. Din- 
ner parties at court are of almost daily occur- 
rence, and the frequent accompaniment of some 
picturesque ceremonials, good music, and the 
sumptuous dress of servants and officials give 
them the effect of almost theatrical brilliancy. 
The dinner hour is invariably eight, and through- 
out England upper ten follows the royal lead in 
these matters. 

The Queen’s servants are notably devoted to 
her. It is well known that her favorite attendant 
is John Brown. Whatever idle tales were told 
of this faithful servant’s devotion, English dig- 
nity and the common-sense of nations have long 
since flung to the winds: those nearest the Queen 
know Brown’s usefulness. Beginning life as a 
lad at Balmoral, he has worked his way, by faith- 


ful discharge of duty and shrewdness in all emer- 


gencies, to the post he now holds—that of confi- 
dential servant. He has a curious faculty for 
managing those under him, and a fund of “ can- 
ny” sense and observation, which are not the least 
part of any domestic service. 

Not long ago a private photograph was taken 
at Balmoral which represented the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice together on the lawn—a pretty, 
home-like picture, more real than those in the 
London shop windows, and therefore more at- 
tractive; but a friend of the writer, seeing it, 
was struck by the “smartness” of her Majesty’s 
bonnet—a phenomenon of which she afterward 
heard an amusing explanation. It seems that 
when the photographer arrived, and the Queen 
and Princess were seated, some hesitation was 
evident in his manner. Brown was hovering 
about uneasily, and whispered to Mr. » “You 
don’t like her Majesty’s bunnet ?” “No,” return- 
ed Mr. ; “it is too dark.” And so it was 
—a heavy black patch in the morning sunshine. 
Brown, not at all discouraged, approached the 
Queen, and touching his cap, said, respectfully, 
“Your Majesty, Mr. thinks the bunnet won’t 
tak’ well. Could I fetch the one with the white 

3?” And the Queen good-humoredly con- 
senting, Brown disappeared, returning followed 
by an attendant with the “smart” bonnet in 
which her Majesty is photographed. 

Among all the royal households the Princess 
Christian’s, at Frogmore, has notably the air of 
simple home comfort. She lives a very tranquil 
life, her elderly husband being devoted to her, 
and her children growing up little known, even 
by sight, to the Londoners who so eagerly scan 
the faces of the little “ Waleses” in their daily 
drives. They are comfortable-looking little bod- 
ies, with their mother’s placid fairness, and that 
touch of something heavily German which marks 
all the royal children. The Princess Christian is 
particularly fond of music, and among her dear- 
est friends are certain well-known composers and 
musicians of the past or present day. Ascot 
race week always brings together a large compa- 
ny at Frogmore, and the Princess’s carriages and 
her husband’s drag are well-known sights on the 
brilliant ground. In them may be seen many 
famous people in the literary and musical world, 
and an invitation to Frogmore at this period is 
strongly coveted. A certain special friendliness 
prevails between the household of Princess Chris- 
tian and that of her Russian sister-in-law. Out- 
siders know little of the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
though her extreme cleverness and many accom- 
plishments are quite famous, Not long ago a 
young gentleman of Oxford fame, who was invited 
to tea at Clarence House, was almost put to shame 
by his hostess’s brilliant knowledge of his special 
studies, and he declared he had some difficulty in 
responding to her eager inquiries, which showed 
so perfect a comprehension of intricate questions 
of science and philosophy. The Duchess is a 
very loving and capable mother, it is said, and 
looks positively pretty surrounded by her babies, 
who have all inherited her redundant good health. 
Her perfect physique, by-the-way, is one of her 
boasts over English women, who, in spite of their 
reputation for strength, have nearly always some 
ailment. “I wonder how many English women 
could do what I am doing,” she remarked to a 
friend calling upon her three weeks after a severe 
illness, when the Duchess appeared in blooming 
health, ready to entertain a dinner party; and 
indeed this vitality, added to her intelligence, 
makes the charm of her otherwise plain face and 
somewhat stiff manner. Cold, shrewd, and pe- 
nurious, the Duke of Edinburgh is not generally 
liked. His handsome face and fine figure are fa- 
miliar to Londoners, but he is rarely received 
with enthusiasm. The Duke of Connaught is 
emphatically the personal favorite, although the 
Prince of Wales commands the devoted admira- 
tion of the multitude. It is no idle story of royal 
praise that the young Duke of Connaught is the 
chevalier sans peur et sans reproche of England. 
His life is stainless, and his demeanor so amiable 
and modest that he has made friends on every 
side, who have given his little bride a loving wel- 
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come for his sake. She herself promises to hold 
a place with the people, as well as her new rela- 
tives. From her first appearance at Queenbor- 
ough her manner has been charming. There is 
no regular beauty in her face, but its expression 
is beautiful, the smile winning, the eyes soft 
brown and full of intelligence ; and added to her 
look of girlish youthfulness is a frank, simple 
dignity, which has recalled to all minds the lovely 
Princess Alexandra of older, happier days. 

The Queen’s most constant companions are now 
her two unmarried children, Beatrice and Leo- 
pold. The former has inherited much of her 
mother’s cleverness in music and scientific study, 
but the public know her only by sight ; her pret- 
ty, cold face appears photographed in every shop 
window, and is familiar to all Windsor people, 
for she drives, rides, and walks in the neighbor- 
hood of the castle constantly. Reserved and 
proud in temperament, she can scarcely be called 
a favorite, yet many stories of her filial devoted- 
ness are told. Life must be wearisome for any 
unmarried daughter of a royal house: the con- 
ventionalities which trammel her are so many, 
and marriage is the only means of escape ; but in 
these days royal partis grow rarer. Princess Be- 
atrice is the only child of Victoria whose destiny 
is not settled, for Prince Leopold will never mar- 
ry. He is a confirmed invalid, his life sometimes 
so nearly on the wane that his pale face and 
slight, delicate figure are regarded anxiously. He 
has many friends, to whom he is proverbially 
courteous and kind, but existence grows often- 
times a burden to him, knowing that his illness 
is incurable. 

There is an outer circle of royalty of which the 
English people are very fond. One household 
dominates in this—that of the gracious, hand- 
some Princess Mary of Teck. The sister of the 
Duke of Cambridge, the first cousin of the Queen, 
this royal lady shares all court honors, and re- 
sides at the quaint palace in Kensington Gardens, 
where her rosy children are seen constantly un- 
der the shadow of the tall old trees or in the 
special gardens of the palace. The home life is 
very simple, in spite of the impressive dignity of 
Kensington Palace, and the numberless traditions 
of Queen Anne’s formal court which cling to it. 
Princess Mary entertains a great deal, and very 
pleasantly, itis said. She is always ready to lend 
her purse or her presence to any charitable un- 
dertaking, and were she not so very stout, would 
be an uncommonly handsome woman. The Duke 
of Cambridge, Princess Mary’s brother, can scarce- 
ly be considered popular, although he has many 
warm personal friends, and his simplicity in pub- 
lic and private life is supposed to annoy her more 
punctilious Majesty. Numberless stories are told 
of his power of pleasantly remembering faces, 
and his good-humored kindness to young officers 
under him. While Queen Victoria is herself con- 
stantly good-natured to those about her, she seems 
to resent this reputation of her cousin’s for gen- 
eral affability, hence the oft-repeated story of her 
fearing that “the Waleses would gradually be- 
come as condescending as-the Cambridges ;” but 
it is this admiration and extolling of royal “ con- 
descension” which always amuses the American, 
and moves him gently to something like satire. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WEDDING DRESSES. 


ATIN, the traditional fabric for wedding dress- 
es, is also the fashionable choice this season. 
Both plain and brocaded satins are used; the 
latter are in large leaf or flower patterns, or else 
in small polka dots. In some rich dresses the 
entire dress is of plain satin, while in others bro- 
caded satin is used for the corsage and train, 
with plain satin for the front and sides of the 
skirt. Modistes say the wedding dress has a 
distinctive style peculiar to it, somewhat severe, 
and entirely different from that of any other 
dress. The train is made longer, wider, and more 
severe in shape, flowing quite plain from the 
waist, and is untrimmed. The panier effect, if 
given at all, is very slight, and is made by a scarf 
passed around the hips and held by orange blos- 
soms. The garniture is displayed elaborately on 
the front and side gores of the skirt. The cor- 
sage is a basque cut high in the back, with low 
square or V-shaped neck, and transparent sleeves 
of lace or of pearl trimming; these may reach to 
the elbow or to the wrist, as the arms require. 
Pearl beads in passementerie and fringe are much 
used for trimming white satin dresses. A pyra- 
mid of the fringe is on the front of the skirt, the 
neck and edges of the basque are finished with 
it, perhaps there are panels of pearls on the side 
gores, and the sleeves are made to look like a 
net-work of pearls, as they are made of length- 
wise strips of the passementerie. Pearl-embroid- 
ered fronts of the skirt and an embroidered 
vest for the basque are imported ready for use. 
The beads are iridescent pearls, showing opal 
tints, and are strung on threads, and wrought in 
loops and branches in the needle-work. Hand- 
some laces are always in fashion, but are espe- 
cially desirable now for arranging in rows across 
the front and sides of the satin dress, or else in 
jabots and panels on the sides, Wide lace flounces 
at the foot are festooned at intervals with small 
bouquets and satin ribbon loops. When lace is 
used on the train, it is not as flounces, but in 
lengthwise designs. In one instance lately a wide 
duchesse flounce, with the straight edges sewed 
together, formed a beautiful panier scarf that 
was passed around the hips, and held in the back 
and front by a cluster of flowers. Sometimes 
lace is used for the transparent sleeves instead of 
the pearl trimming. Flowers are not as lavishly 
used as they were formerly. Small bouquets set 
at intervals down the front amid rows of lace, or 
else clusters for the back and front of the pan- 
iers, are favorite styles of garniture. Some sets 
of orange blossoms outline the panier on the hips, 


others are massed as panels on the side. <A fan- 
cy with Worth is that of arranging orange buds 
in a pyramid of lace or else satin pleatings in the 
front of the skirt. White lilacs, jasmine, or clem- 
atis are mixed with orange blossoms. The bri- 
dal veil is of tulle, and is now draped on the side 
and back of the hair, instead of being thrown 
over the face in the French fashion. The edges 
are not hemmed, and a cluster of flowers holds 
the veil instead of a wreath. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES AND VEILS. 


Simple fabrics are chosen for bridemaids’ 
dresses to be worn at June weddings. The fan- 
cy is to make these of soft, light, summery mate- 
rials, such as India muslin, or else the soft twilled 
foulard silk known as Surrah silk, and the lace 
garniture is either Breton or Valenciennes. These 
dresses are made up more youthfully than the 
wedding dress, and carry out the prevailing style, 
with its bouffant paniers and shirred basques and 
aprons. Imported Surrah dresses for bridemaids 
at a recent wedding had the short turned-back 
fronts of the over-dress formed of diagonal rows 
of Breton insertion and Surrah silk, while the 
back was bunched up voluminously, and held by 
large clusters of loops of satin ribbon. In this 
instance the wedding was conducted in English 
fashion, and the bridemaids wore Gainsborough 
hats of white silk, with Prince of Wales red sat- 
in shirring and piping. Instead of bonnets, how- 
ever, short veils of tulle arranged on the back of 
the head in Spanish style are now generally worn 
by bridemaids. To use some deep color for 
garniture is a fancy for bridemaids; thus at a 
Grace Church wedding lately the four bridemaids 
wore clusters of deep red currants and green 
leaves for garniture. When there are six or 
eight bridemaids it is customary to have two 
with rose trimmings, two with pale blue, two with 
green, and the others may have dark red or else 
Marshal Neil yellow. Worth uses what he calls 
opal tints in sashes and trimmings on bridemaids’ 
dresses. For instance, he uses white grenadine 
with brocaded satin stripes in it for the basque 
and train, while the front and sides of plain 
square-meshed grenadine have a panier scarf or 
sash of green brocaded ribbon shot with pink 
and white, like an opal, draped across the front 
and about the hips. To continue the opal effect, 
pale green silk knife-pleatings are placed under 
white grenadine pleatings to trim the sides and 
end of the train. 


NOVELTIES IN MILLINERY. 


Very small cottage-shaped bonnets and the pic- 
turesque large shapes have both been adopted, 
as milliners predicted they would be. Some of 
the dressiest bonnets to be worn with various 
costumes are small close shapes of Tuscan straw, 
or else écru chip, trimmed with loops of cream- 
colored satin ribbon and a wide Breton lace 
barbe that forms a bow on the crown and also 
strings; inside the brim is shirred satin, and the 
flowers on top are either chrysanthemums or 
roses. This is a charming bonnet to wear with 
elaborate costumes of black grenadine, silk, and 
satin. The beaded lace bonnets to wear with 
various dresses are either close shapes, or else 
they have Marie Antoinette flaring fronts; these 
are also most often trimmed with white chrysan- 
themums, lily buds, roses, and a barbe of Breton 
lace. Simpler bonnets of black chip are edged 
with beaded lace, or else they are daintily trimmed 
with a jabot of India muslin and lace on the right 
side, some saucy perked-up loops of black satin 
ribbon on the left, a bunch of white lilacs or 
of chrysanthemums on top, and four narrow 
strings, two of which are white satin ribbon and 
two black. Inside the brim is shirred black 
satin, on which rests a row of white Breton lace. 
To make this still lighter, the brim may be faced 
with shirred white muslin. Other black chip 
bonnets have an Alsacian bow and strings made 
of a white Breton lace barbe; this is quite far 
back on the crown, while in front of it is a clus- 
ter of black ostrich tips; the brim is edged with 
large jet beads, and a crescent of jet is in the 
centre of the lace bow. 

For light mourning are very dressy bonnets of 
black chip, trimmed with black China crape 
edged with black Breton lace. The crape is 
twined around the crown, and held by jet stars. 
A wing is stuck in the back quite low down. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE BONNET. 


The large Marie Antoinette bonnets are point- 
ed in the middle of the front, and one of the flar- 
ing sides is filled in quite low down with flowers. 
This is a fanciful shape that should be worn only 
by very young fresh faces, and will probably be 


close cottage shapes now so much liked for city 
streets. 
THE POKE. 

One of the freshest novelties for the watering- 
places is an imported “poke” of Tuscan straw 
trimmed with white dotted muslin. The sides 
and crown of the bonnet are close to the head, 
while the brim pokes far up over the forehead, 
and is lined with a full gathered puff of soft 
twilled pink foulard silk. Polka-dotted Swiss 
muslin covers part of the poke brim plainly, and 
is gathered back to form a puffed Alsacian bow 
on the crown. This bow is held in place by an 
inch-wide band of pink satin ribbon that passes 
around the crown and is tied in a pert bow on 
the larger muslin bow. A bunch of red cherries 
with natural-looking pale green leaves and woody 
stems is on the left side. A tiny bow made of 
the Tuscan braid is below the crown on the 
back. Price $30. 


OTHER MILLINERY. 
Cherry bonnets are also novelties. These are 
close cottage shapes of white India muslin, shirred, 


or else of tulle, with the smooth broad crown 
trimmed with many parallel rows “round and 





others form a curve around a tablier, and still 


round” of red iridescent beads, The brim is 


more worn in Saratoga and Newport than the: 


nearly concealed by the green leaves of the cher- 
ry, while on its edges and around the entire bon- 
net is a fringe of drooping small cherries shaded 
from red to black. The strings are a barbe of 
white Breton lace. Similar bonnets are made of 
white crépe lisse with the cherry beads, etc., and 
also entirely of jet beads. 

Old gold braid, one or two inches wide, faces 
the brims of black chip round hats and bonnets. 
There are also jet galloons showing nothing but 
the beads used for facing the brims of black 
satin or jet bonnets. Still other black chip bon- 
nets have a jabot of black thread lace trimming 
the right side, loops of black satin ribbon with 
old gold on the wrong side are arranged in a lad- 
der on the left, and yellow chrysanthemums are 
clustered on top. Inside the brim is shirred old 
gold satin, on which is laid plainly a row of black 
lace. 

FANCIFUL WRAPS. 


New wraps of black Bengaline are a mere shoul- 
der cape, but are pleated slightly in the back to a 
broad piece covered with jet embroidery, and the 
fronts lap on the shoulders, This is edged with 
very deep crimped fringe with jet in it. 

A novel wrap to wear at Newport or Saratoga 
is made of white muslin in a long scarf folded 
double, and edged with fine pleated Breton lace. 
This is folded like a fichu across the bust, or else 
tied with hanging ends. It may be worn with 
any summer costume. 

Another fanciful mantle is a panier fichu made 
entirely of black lace, or else of black figured 
net edged with two or three rows of gathered 
thread lace. This forms a cape behind, crosses 
on the breast, and drapes the hips like full pan- 
iers. This is very handsome with trained dresses. 


VARIETIES, 


New bouquet-holders are rings and brooches 
that support a fan-shaped ornament made up en- 
tirely of Rhine crystals ; some of these have a 
serpent of the stones twined around them. The 
ring holds the corsage bouquet, and the pin fast- 
ens it to the dress. It is worn near the waist 
line on the left side. Large bunches of natural 
flowers form such bouquets, and it is the caprice 
of the moment to show the bunch of long stems 
at the end. Carnations, Marshal Neil roses, and 
the Jacqueminot roses are the clusters most used. 
Japanese fans spread open, square-cornered, 
and with thick stick handles, are made very hand- 
some by being mounted with silk—pale blue with 
olive green, or cream-color with dull red—and ar- 
tistically decorated in Japanese designs painted 
by hand; they cost $2. Japanese-shaped para- 
sols grow in favor, and ladies select parasols to 
go with different costumes—not to match them 
in color or in fabric, but to harmonize with them. 
Stylish parasols are now so striking in their gay 
fabrics and quaint shape that they are conspicu- 
ous if not in keeping with the dress. 

New silk bows for the throat are without lace, 
but are made up of the materials of the dress 
and its trimmings. Thus a cream-colored satin 
bow has its jabot shape made partly of this satin 
and partly of olive green, both of which are held 
by straps and loops of brocade in which these 
colors combine. The ends of the satin are cut in 
sharp trident points. 

Dressy little kerchiefs of pink or of white crépe 
lisse are trimmed with Breton insertion and edg- 
ing, and are used for caps, for cravat bows, or as 
a pocket-handkerchief. Others, of muslin em- 
broidered in colors, have the centre caught up in 
a puff, and held by a cluster of flowers. This 
may be used either on the head or at the throat. 

Newest white silk stockings are wrought like 
lace on the instep instead of having lace inserted. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty; Miss Switzer; Madame Kenor; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

THe Baroness BurpETT-Coutts lately gave 
$15,000 to the Metropolitan and City Police Or- 
phanage, in London. 

—It is said of Lord BEACONSFIELD that there 
are two things he never possessed—a watch and 
an umbrella. 

—Dean MERIVALE, who was No. 4 in the Cam- 
bridge crew of 1829, is as upright as a dart and 
robust as a prize-fighter, and returned thanks 
for the toast to his health at the late University 
Boat Club dinner, April 5. Mr. STANIFORTH, 
captain of Eton in 1826 and stroke of Oxford in 
1829, was present at the dinner, and agitated 
hands with Dean MERIVALE. 

—Emulating the luxurious tastes of railway 
magnates in the United States, the RorHscHiLps 
have had a magnificent railway carriage built, 
which is to run between Paris and Vienna for 
the special convenience of members of the great 
banking firm in each city. 

—Mrs. LLANos, the sister of Keats, is to re- 
ceive $750 from the Royal Bounty Fund, by order 
of Lord BEACONSFIELD. Considering that Keats 
died fifty-nine years ago, this financial relief 
comes a little late; nevertheless, it will doubt- 
less be quite welcome. 

—Mr. Puen, of Philadelphia, who has had 
considerable experience as a lecture manager, 
says of Mrs. Fanny KemBLe that she is a re- 
markably reserved and dignified woman, and 
one determined to be under obligations to no 
one. When in New York, she wished to hire 
a piano, and went to one of our most popular 
manufacturers. He said to her, very politely, 
““We do not hire pianos, but I would be highly 
gratified to place at your disposal one of our 
finest instruments.”” Mrs. KEmMBLE drew her- 
self up like aqueen. ‘ Sir,’’ she said, ‘* I accept 
nothing from any one. I pay for all I get.” 
The manufacturer, used to the ways of prime 
donne, has never recovered from his surprise. 

—Lego XIII. has been represented by certain 
correspondents as being very penurious, and as 
having intimated that hereafter all new cardinals 
would be selected from among the dignitaries 
holding rich sees, so that they would not have 
occasion to depend on the pontifical exchequer 
for the yearly dotation of 25,000 lire. The facts 





elect are poor men, members of religious orders, 
like NEWMAN, or professors. So far as Dr. 
NEWMAN is concerned, it is said that two Ro- 
man Catholic noblemen have determined to set- 
tle upon him an income that will enable him to 
maintain his high ecclesiastical position with 
propriety. 
—ADELINA Patt! sang “* Miss Lucia di Lamer- 
moor,” as it was put in the programme, at the 
opera-house, Florence. She was called before 
the curtain twenty times, and received a bouquet 
of such gigantic size that it concealed from view 
the man who had to be called to the front to 
carry itaway. Partri’s diamonds were magnifi- 
cent, but not more so than those which blazed 
on many an Italian arm or neck of the Floren- 
tine noblesse. 
—Governor TaLsot, of Massachusetts, is a 
thoughtful and gallant Executive. Recently he 
presented the pen with which he signed the 
bill giving women the right to vote for school 
committees to a young lady who was very active 
in behalf of the measure. 
—Miss Saran E. STaniey, daughter of an 
Episcopal clergyman, and a lady of Caucasian 
blood, was married in Boston, April 19, to A. H. 
GRIMKE, a well-known colored lawyer of that 
city. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. C. A. Bartou; and the Boston Journal 
states that the company assembled was select, 
and of the highest character. Mr. GRIMKE has 
had an eventful life. Born a slave in South 
Carolina, he became free on the emancipation 
proclamation, and was sent North to be edu- 
eated. He graduated from Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, and from Harvard Law School, 
where he took high rank, and has since prac- 
ticed with success. He is a gentleman of the 
finest literary tastes and qualifications, and his 
wife is a lady of fine endowments and accom- 
plishments. They have the warm friendship of 
persons moving in the best ranks of Boston 
society. 
—Lady blacksmiths are not met with every 
day. Two have just been discovered by an en- 
terprising reporter of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal, who describes them in these pleasant 
words: ‘Over the door, painted in modest let- 
ters, was the sign, ‘ Blacksmithing, by Carmine 
and Ne.uiz Buiaik.’ From the interior of the 
shop came the pleasant ring of the anvil and the 
dull sound of working bellows. Right in the 
centre stood an anvil, and upon it lay a rod of 
red-hot iron, into which a young lady was en- 
deavoring to weld the link of a large log-chain. 
She was a blonde, her complexion being as fair 
as that of any petted belle of society, and the 
lovely tinge of pink and red which ever and anon 
spread over face and neck not only served to 
heighten her natural beauty, but gave evidence 
of an excellent constitution and robust health. 
Her eyes were of a beautiful dark brown, shaded 
by lovely lashes of the same hue. Her lips were 
red as coral, and her teeth as firm and white as 
pearls. She was dressed in a very becoming at- 
tire of large Turkish pantaloons and loose blouse 
coat. Her sleeves were rolled up to the elbow, 
exhibiting a beautifully rounded white arm.” 

—The manner in which the venerable Mr. 
PARKER came first into pleasant communication 
with Miss Jura Smita, one of the famous Glas- 
tonbury sisters, and how Biblical literature led 
to the pleasantest of terrestrial relations, is thus 
stated: 

“Last summer,” said the venerable bridegroom at 
the wedding reception, “‘ when I read that her sister 
had departed, I wanted to express my sympathy in 
some way, but knew not how to do it exactly, but 
finally sent her a volume of my poems, having written 
on the margin, ‘ With deep sympathies of the author.’ 
Thereupon she sent me a pamphlet entitled ‘ Abby 
Smith and her Cows.’ On the cover of that pamphlet 
I saw an advertisement saying that Miss Jviia Surru, 
unaided, had translated the entire Bible, and that it 
was for sale at Hartford. I immediately sent for it, 
and found that it was unlike the usual version, or 
King James’s Bible, as it is called. I then began re- 
viewing the Bible, and the first thing that I noticed 
was the tenses—how different they were from those 
in the common version. I then wrote to the transla- 
tor, and she replied. Then I wrote again, and got an- 
other reply; and finally I wrote to her that such a 
large book as the Bible could not be gone over by cor- 
respondence, and said I would like to visit her. She 
then cordially and frankly invited me to come. I 
came, and we chatted together. I think on the first 
visit we chatted three hours at one sitting. I did not 
expect to call again. And at last, when I got ready, 
with my sachel in my hand, to walk down to take the 
stage, I found a carriage at the door. I asked her who 
was to drive. She said, ‘I must, as you would not 
know where to go.’ From that time I found her ac- 
quaintance so pleasant that I asked leave to call again. 
She thought it not advisable to marry at all; that she 
had better wend her way through the remainder of 
her life alone. But at last I convinced her that I was 
a man of honor and somewhat of a scholar, and not a 
tramp; and so she finally said, ‘ Upon the whole, if we 
can live ene together, I don’t know why we should 
not. The house is large enough for both of us.’ And 
80 she put the case into my hands, and, by the help of 
Dr. Soupprr, she is my wife.” An enormous cake was 
presented to the married pair by divers friends, who 
ornamented it with this genial inscription : 

“Good wishes and joy to the new-married pair, 

Miss Jvvia the brave and A. Parker, Esq.” 

—EpmuUnD YATES, in a recent number of the 
London World, relates the following amusing 
‘*personal,’’ current in Parisian circles, of M. 
TurRQueET, Minister of Fine Arts, who married 
an Englishwoman, Miss Grecory. The day 
Queen VicToria arrived in Paris, en route to 
Italy, he was informed that possibly Princess 
BEATRICE might like to see the Louvre, in which 
case the visit would be very early, and was to be 
strictly incognita. M. TurQuetT determined, out 
of deference to the nation which had given him 
his wife, to do the honors of the museum him- 
self, and was at his post betimes; but not much 
too soon, however, as a private carriage soon 
drove up, and an elderly lady and two young 
ones stepped out, evidently the Queen, Princess 
BEATRICE, and a lady-in-waiting. M. TurquetT 
gave his arm, and conducted the illustrious vis- 
itors through the various galleries, principally 
the naval museum, as being more interesting 
to the sovereign ofa great maritime power. All 
went merry as a marriage bell; the ladies left the 
Louvre, thanking M. Turquet for his kind at- 
tention ; he was delighted with the affabiiity and 
gracious condescension of the visitors, and felt 
rather shaken in his republican opinions. Not 
until the evening papers came out did he learn 
that the Queen had not gone out, and that the 
Princess Beatrice had visited the Invalides, 
and not the Louvre. Later still he found ott 
that the ladies he had accompanied were the 
daughters of M. De MonrEBELLO, the secretary 
of legation at the French embassy in London, 
and that the lady to whom he had given his arm 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. | = [May 24, 1879. 
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en with fine 
embroidery cot- 
ton in satin and 
tent = stitch. The 
foundation is cut away 
between the bars and 
leaves as seen in the illus- 
tration. 


se. on the next 
4 ch., 2 ch., 2 se. 
on the following 4 
ch., 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. The 5th and 
6th rounds correspond with 
the 8d and 2d rounds, and 
are worked in a similar manner, 
observing the illustration. 7th 
round.—Like the lst round. Finish 
the insertion on both sides with 1 round 
of sc., working 3 sc. on each ch, be- 
tween 2 de. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-6. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
white or colored cotton in satin, tent, 
and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 


Crochet Insertions for Lingerie, Embroidered Mouchoir Case. 
Figs 1 and 2 ; f 4 q For the under part of this mouchoir case cover a 
, . , F Yj oo S «et, Kg OL Y; square piece of card-board ten inches and a half in 
TuEsE insertions are worked with fine crochet cot- . Wf, +. F, # ‘ 2 — “s, : Y diameter on both sides with blue faille over wadding, 
ton. For the insertion Fig. 1 work on a foundation of GH j d ; Yj Vf and finish the edge with blue silk cord. For the upper 
suitable length as follows: 1st round.—Always alternate- < YY ” @ ’ part, which is in tWo sections, cut of blue faille lining and 
ly 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 8 Gy -. @ or / % * Yj Uf stiff interlining two pieces each six inches wide and ten inches 
de. (double crochet) on the <u ae, ae ; Y p and a half long, cover them on 
third following st., and pass RT cai ' m ee ee ae the outside, over wadding, with 
over 2 st. 2d round.—»* 1 ; Hilt HH A"? ty Z yy ‘ Hi blue faille, and tuft them with 
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from *. 3dround. SS \ WHA Ay ff flowers are worked 
—Always alter- os CO in satin stitch with 
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Fig. 5.—Dertam or Cravat Enp, 
Fig. 2, DousLe Page. 





Fig. 6.—Dertam or Cravat Enp, 
Fic. 2, Douste Pace. 













Fig. 3.—Monoera. Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 
Waite Emprowery. 


Wuite Emprowery. 


of the work crochet 4 rounds like 
the preceding 4 rounds, observing 
the illustration. 

For the insertion Fig. 2 make 
a foundation of suitable length, 
and crochet thereon the Ist 
round,— Always alternately 1 de. 
on the next st., 2 ch., pass over 
2 st. 2d round.—Always alter- 


satin and tent stitch. For the small 
flowers worked in satin stitch use red 
silk, and edge them in tent stitch with 
fawn-colored silk. After finishing the 
embroidery, line each part with the 
same material, and edge it all round 
with lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
which is bordered at the top with picot 
braid. Small blue buttons are set on 





- Sts Ww Correr Cozy.—Crocnet and Pornt Russe Emsroiery. 
Fig s | io re 2058-9 For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 58-55. Wid 4c: Memaemes. 
yj. Waite Emproivery. 
nately 8 de. on Up; : 
the next 8 st. in 
the preceding 
round, 6 ‘ch., and 
pass over 4 st. 
8d round.—»* 4 
dc. on the middle 
4 of the next 8 


the lace at intervals as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Having joined the 
upper parts with the 
under part on the outer 
sides, edge the case with 
lace and picot”* braid, 
and set on ravelled. Fig. 2.—Crocner Insertion ror LinGEriz. 
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Borper ror Lingerte.—Waire Ewproiwery. 


EMBROIDERED Movcuoir Case. Fig. 2.—Secrioy or CrapLe Arcuay, Fic. 1, Dousne Pace, 
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Fig. 1.—Frincr ror Dresses, WRapprines, ETC. 


strips of blue faille, which are tied in bows as 
shown by the illustration. Finally, set on the 
pieces of embroidery. 


Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue fringe Fig. 1 is made of beige-colored China 
grass, and is covered with ends of twisted chenille 
of the same color a quarter of an inch wide. 

The fringe Fig. 2 is four inches deep, and is 
made of white saddler’s silk and crimped and 
twisted silk tape an eighth of an inch and a quar- 
ter of an inch deep. 


Design for Cushions, Covers, etc. 
Application Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 328, 

Tuts embroidery is worked on a founda- 
tion of réséda cloth. Having transferred 
the design to the material, cut the applica- 
tion figures of the inner design of 
dark olive green and dark réséda vel- 
vet. Of the latter shade are also the 
narrow strips which separate the out- 


er border from the inner design. The 4 MY 


three figures of olive green velvet are 
edged with fawn-colored filling silk, 
which is stitched on the foundation 
with silk of the same color, and a 


similar row is worked on the figures. For description see Supplement. 








The application of réséda velvet is edged with filling 
silk of the same color, which is continued for the 
vines, and is sewed on with light réséda split silk. 
With such silk are also worked the 
veins, while for the knotted stitches 
dark réséda silk is employed. The 
clover -leaf figures 
in the outer border 
are cut of Bordeaux 
velvet, and are or- 
namented with Bor- 
deaux filling silk in 
two shades, sewed 


























































De Biee Dress SLEEVe. 


’ 
‘HE e DES INpDEs brio a 
CacHEemire pes Inpes Dress For description see Suppl. 


SLERVE. 
For description see Suppl. 























Crirr Lisse anp Rippon 
Cravat Bow. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Frince ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. 

25 rounds worked with light beige worsted, then 7 
rounds with dark beige worsted.) For the narrow- 
ing work off the veins of 2 dots together at suitable 
intervals. Finally, 2 rounds of de. (double crochet) 
are worked with dark worsted, always narrowing. 
Through the st. of the last round run a worsted 
thread, and draw it tight, so that the part is closed. 
The foundation is worked with light and dark beige 
worsted in se. (singl® crochet) in a raised loop 
design by the pattern, one-half of which is 
given by Fig.54. Work a foundation of suit- 
able length (170 st. in the original) with light 
beige worsted, and on this crochet in rounds 
going back and forth, as follows: Ist round. 
—Pass over the next st., then 1 se. on each 
st. 2d round (right side of the work, with 
both shades of the worsted).—With the light 
shade work 1 ch, (chain stitch), 2 sc. on the 
upper veins of the next 2 st. in the preceding 
round, lay on the dark shade on the wrong 
side, * take up 1 loop from the st. on 
which the last st. of the preceding 
round was worked (to-do this, insert the 
needle into the corresponding st. from 
the right side, and draw the working 
thread through in a loop from the wrong 
side), take up 1 loop from the st. on 
which the fourth following st. in the 


Lzawa Ocora Dames. CACHEMIRE DES Inpes Dress. preceding round was worked, leaving 
For description see Suppl. the st. and the 2 loops on the needle, 


Mii 


digits 


Gros Grarn AND CACHEMIRE DES INDES 
Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 3, 
First Page. ] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. L, Figs. 1-12. 


on with split silk of the same shade. The 
stamens are defined with satin and point 
Russe stitching of light green and light 
pink silk, For the vines sew on réséda 
filling silk along the outlines with split silk 
of the same color in a lighter shade. The 
knotted stitches are worked with light 
fawn-colored silk. The net-like threads of 
blue silk are stitched on the foundation 
with similar silk. 


Coffee Cozy.—Crochet and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 328. 

Tus bell-shaped cozy is made by the 
pattern given by Figs. 53-55, Supplement. 
First work the lining part by the pattern, 
one-half of which is given by Fig. 53, with 
light beige zephyr worsted and a wooden 
crochet-needle. Begin at the bottom with 
a foundation of suitable length (168 stitch- 
es in the original), close these in a ring with 
1 sl. (slip stitch), and crochet, always going 
forward, as follows: Ist round—-x For 
1 dot take up 1 st. (stitch) from the next 
st., twice alternately throw the thread on 
the needle from the wrong side to the front, 
and take up 1 st. from the next st. (taking 
up both st. from the same st.), then work 
off the st. taken up previously and the t. t.o. 
(thread thrown over) together with 1 st., 
and work this off together with the st. on 
the needle; repeat from >, and finally 
work 1 sl. on the first st. in this round. 
Repeat always the preceding round, but 
take up the first st. of each dot from the 
two veins of the next st., and the following 
2 st. from the vertical back vein of the last 
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Gros Gran, CaMEL’s-Harr, AND Stripep Satin Dress. st. in the following dot, narrowing to suit Mrxep CLrorn Water-proor CLoaK. 
For description see Supplement. the pattern. (In the original there follow For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 13-22. 
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insert the latter in the next st. of the preceding 
round, through this st. and the two loops draw 
the dark worsted, work off both st. on the needle 
together with light worsted, and with the latter 
work 8 sc. on the two veins of the next 3 st. in 
the preceding round; repeat from > (always 
taking up the first loop from the same st. from 
which the second loop of the preceding pattern 
figure was taken); finally, work only 2 instead of 
8 sc. Repeat five times the 1st and 2d rounds, 
working the sc.in the rounds denoted by odd 
numbers on both veins of the st., and transpose 
the loop design, observing the illustration, taking 
up always the second loop of the next and the 
first loop of the following pattern figure from the 
st. with which two loops were worked off in the 
round before the last. In connection with the 
last round work six points in the same design, 
narrowing on both sides ——t to the pattern, 
and overseam the ends together from the wrong 
side. Having finished the crochet-work, catch 
together the veins of the loops which meet with 
a stitch of maize filling silk, as shown by the il- 
lustration. Work each of the six tabs with light 
green worsted by the pattern Fig. 55, beginning 
at the bottom with a foundation of suitable 
length, and crochet in Afghan stitch, widening or 
narrowing as may be required. Finish the edge 
with one round worked with dark green worsted 
in the dotted design of the lining, described pre- 
viously. On the bottom fasten three worsted 
balls. Work the embroidery as shown by the il- 
lustration with green and red filling silk in two 
shades (for the buds). For the leaf figures work 
chain-stitch rows with dark green worsted, and 
stitch these on (with the wrong side uppermost) 
at the respective points with green silk. Sew 
the tabs on the foundation according to the cor- 
responding signs. Join both parts of the cozy, 
and edge the bottom with two rounds of sc. work- 
ed with dark beige worsted, in the first of which 
catch together always 1 st. of the outer and 1 st. 
oftheinnerpart. The trimming piece at the top 
is worked with dark green worsted. Beginning 
at the bottom with a foundation of 70 st., close 
these in a ring with 1 sl., then work in the dotted 
design of the lining five rounds, run a thread 
through the st. of the last round, draw it tight, 
and sew on three loops worked with fourfold 
worsted of the same color in chain stitch. Edge 
the bottom of this part with a row of scallops, as 
follows: Always alternately 1 sc. onthe next st., 
5 ch., pass over 3 st., finally, 1 sl. on the first se. 
Fasten a worsted ball on each scallop, and sew 
the trimming piece on the top of the cozy as 
shown by the illustration. 





TILLY. 


“ & SKED Tilly?” 
“Yes, actually. Iheard him myself. Did 
you ever /” 

Miss Rosie Green, for all answer, looked unut- 
terable things. Miss Posie Green took off her 
sundown and fanned herself vigorously with it. 
She looked warm; her face was flushed with feel- 
ing no less than with the weather. She and her 
sister were no longer as youthful as their names 
suggested. Moreover, irritation brings out the 
lines and wrinkles of a face, and it is unquestion- 
ably irritating to be passed over for a slip of a 
thing with a doll-baby face, not one’s own flesh 
and blood at that. 

“Tt’s all pa’s fault,” Miss Rosie pursued, pres- 
ently. “He does spoil that girl so abominably. 
There will be no enduring her presently.” 

“I shouldn’t be one bit surprised if Mr. Leon- 
ard makes so much of her just to please pa. 
Men are such time-servers. Of course it’s to his 
interest to keep in pa’s good books.” 

“There they go now!” cried Miss Rosie in an 
excited whisper, flying to the window, and peep- 
ing through a crack in the shutter. 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t give her the satis- 
faction of seeing you look at her.” 

“T don’t care whether she sees me or not—not 
a rush. That old pink calico on! I do think 
she might have had the decency to make her- 
self look respectable, riding out with pa’s young 
man. » 


“Pa’s young man! What a way to put it!” 

“ Well, isn’t he, for the present? He’s reading 
medicine in pa’s office, ’m sure, and he takes the 
messages that are left, and tells pa afterward. 
For my part, I think he is bound to be civil to 
pa’s daughters.” 

“Well, he is being civil to one of them.” 

“Yes. That's the worst of the way pa treats 
Tilly. It’s real unjust to us. Hateful little 
piece !” 

A case of cruel step-sisters, you are thinking. 
However, there was no tie either of blood or of 
marriage in this instance. Dr. Green had adopt- 
ed Tilly, brought her with him when he moved to 
Woodbridge fifteen years ago. She was a mere 
baby then, and his wife was still living, and cared 
for the child like her own. She was a motherly 
soul, and loved babies. Her own girls had left 
infancy half a seore of years behind them Since 
her death life had not been so smooth for Tilly. 
Perhaps the Green girls would have been kind to 
another person in the same situation, but they 
certainly made life a burden to their little adopt- 
ed sister. There is no accounting for likes and 
dislikes. It did not prove Tilly morally deficient 
b she d the worst feelings in Rosie’s 
and Posie’s natures. It is an unpleasant mystery 
why certain antagonistic natures should be sub- 
jected to certain exasperating frictions. There 
are those whom it sets wild to feel the down of 





hoped to be Dr. Leonard this 
time next year—drove a fast horse before a shin- 
ing new buggy. It was a bright day, and he 
had a pretty girl beside him. His spirits rose to 
the level of the occasion. Tilly and he laughed 
and talked in a way that would have driven Miss 





Posie frantic. I specify Miss Posie, because her 
sister had acquired two or three years’ additional 
resignation in which to bear the ills of spinster- 
hood: wall-flowering had become almost a sec- 
ond nature. But Tilly laughed on regardless. 
She was happy. John Leonard was the hand- 
somest, the best-mannered, the best-dressed young 
man she had ever known, and he had singled her 
out for his especial favor. She was willing to 
believe any thing of an auspicious fate. 

John Leonard compared her meanwhile to a 
wild rose, her bloom was so exquisite, her whole 
effect so dainty. Her large dark eyes were won- 
derfully bright and shining. I am afraid she was 
quite unaware how much they avowed as she 
raised them to John’s face now and again. Pru- 
dence should have kept them averted. 

“TI burned my finger to-day,” she said, display- 
ing it, “taking the baked custard out of the 
oven.” 

“Why, the poor little finger! And such bad 
stuff as custard is, after all.” 

“Do you think so.? Pa likes it.” 

“Yes. So did my mother. She always con- 
sidered it an especial treat. I was a tender-heart- 
ed chap. It made me unhappy because I hated 
it; it seemed ungrateful.” 

Tilly thought this a delightful trait. “We 
often have custard,” she pursued. “It’s so hard 
to think up new kinds of desserts.” 

“ And a great waste of brains.” 

“Perhaps it is. I often wish I had more time 
for improving my mind.” 

“ You should take the time,” dogmatized John. 
He had had it on his mind to say this. It struck 
him that Tilly’s education was shamefully neg- 
lected. She wrote a wretched, scratchy little 
hand; she stumbled in reading aloud an ordi- 
nary newspaper paragraph; she had once com- 
mitted herself to the opinion that Vienna was in 
France. It was strange that beauty could be so 
illiterate—strange,anda shame. The poor child 
was kept drudging from morning till night, cook- 
ing, sweeping, dusting. Why didn’t those two 
sisters of hers put their shoulders to the house- 
hold wheel? It was all they were good for. 
Some one had said that Tilly was not old Green’s 
own child. The more fool she to wear herself 
out in his service; but women were apt to be 
fools; they would slave themselves to death for 
any man who gave them a kind word. At least 
so his mother had always said. And old Green 
was certainly affectionate enough to the girl. 
Poor little thing, who could help being good to 
her? All this, while he kept up at the same 
time an animated conversation with Tilly. 

Nor was that the last drive they took together. 
He asked her all the oftener when he saw it 
made the “ wicked sisters,” as he dubbed them, 
angry. As it proved, he asked Tilly far oftener 
than was good for her. This was only an epi- 
sode with him; with Tilly it was the most real 
experience of her life. John Leonard seldom 
talked of his plans, but she had mapped out his 
career for him. When he graduated in medicine 
he should become her father’s partner, and finally 
relieve her father of the burden of his practice, 
andthen—and then— Tilly always herself shared 
these air castles with John. 

This was a long, long while ago—before the 
war, almost ; accurately, at the very breaking out 
of the war. Those drives occurred during the 
April and May when the first regiments were put 
in the field. At first John Leonard, who was 
an Englishman, escaped the war fever. Let 
these brothers fight out their own family quar- 
rels. But gradually the soul of the war clarions 
“passed into his blood.” He must have a hand 
in this himself. A man must belong somewhere. 
So he coolly informed Dr. Green one day that he 
had enlisted; he was going to fight for his shoul- 
der-straps. “ As for my diploma, I’ll wait awhile 
for that.” 

The doctor told him he was mad, and urged 
him at least to wait a year. But much recked 
John: it is a waste of words to answer a young 
man except according to his folly. John was an 
ardent soldier by this time. He had come to 
America to seek his fortune; perhaps the way to 
it lay along the path of glory. 

When he came to bid Tilly good-by, she burst 
out crying. That settled the question as to their 
manner of farewell. He took her in his arms 
and kissed her repeatedly. This was decidedly 
wrong, decidedly imprudent, although they were 
only affectionate, brotherly kisses. Miss Rosie 
came in as he released her. ‘“ Well, Matilda 
Green !” she cried, with an intonation that meant 
any thing but well. But Tilly was too heart-bro- 
ken to extenuate her conduct. She left that to 
John, who said, good-naturedly, “ You'll give me 
a kiss too, won’t you, Miss Rosie? Remember, 
you may never see me again.” 

And he actually kissed her too. He wanted to 
put it out of her power to tease poor Tilly. She 
had been guilty of the same impropriety herself. 

Poor Tilly was wretched, wretched, after he 
was gone. But she was buoyed up by hopes and 
visions. She had a brave picture, too, of John 
which he sent her when he was made a lieuten- 
ant. Oh, how proud she was when that came! 
She felt that she was fighting the battles of her 
country. 

She never forgot that speech of John’s about 
improving her mind. She tried hard to find time 
to do so. Her. favorite method was the composi- 
tion of letters to John, which were never sent, in 
the course of which she would laboriously hunt 
out in the dictionary nearly all the words she 
wanted to use, to insure their correct nyo 4 
She also endeavored to find time to read suc 
light literature as was contained in the weekly 
paper of the household. She read the love sto- 
ries, to be sure, with an especial zest apart from 
their purpose as educators. They struck a kin- 
dred chord. 

One day John Leonard received in camp a copy 
of this same paper—the Woodbridge News. It 
contained a marked paragraph. “Good gra- 





cious!” he said, reading it, “old Green’s dead. 
How fearfully sudden !” 

His particular chum, Lieutenant Phil Ross, was 
standing by. This gentleman was a cormorant 
of facts—a trait which the thoughtless are apt to 
confound with curiosity; but I contend that there 
is a difference between inquisitiveness and acquis- 
itiveness. Mr. Ross stretched out his hand for 
the paper. 

“Old Green? Hum!ah, yes—Dr. Green! By 
Jove! ‘Philbrick Green, formerly of Greenbrier, 
New York.’ Iknewthe man. [hail from Green- 
brier myself. So he has turned up again, has 
he? ‘Woodbridge, Rockland County, Pennsyl- 
vania.’ An excellent place to be buried alive in. 
Been in Woodbridge, eh? What ever took you 
there ?” 

“I studied medicine in Dr. Green’s office. 
There was an excellent opening for a country 
practice.” 

“Let me see: he had two daughters—Rosie 
and Posie.” 

“Three.” 

“The third was only an adopted daughter. She 
accounts for my interest in him. Her mother was 
a distant cousin of mine. Left a widow with three 
children ; utterly destitute, Sewed for her living. 
The Greens took a fancy to her little Tilly, and 
offered to take her off her hands, She agreed, 
rather than let the child starve. The Greens 
moved away shortly afterward. The last time I 
was in Greenbrier (I run up there every summer 
to see my mother) I found that my cousin had 
married—a very well-to-do man too. Her other 
children had died meanwhile, and she had set her 
heart on reclaiming Tilly, Her husband had 
made inquiries for Dr. Green, but to no purpose. 
He had made two or three moves since leaving 
Greenbrier, and no one knew where he had moved 
to last. My cousin was fretting herself sick. I 
can’t say that I pitied her as much as though she 
had not given up her child of her own free-will, 
to begin with. It always seemed an unmotherly 
thing tome. And here I have suddenly unearthed 
the girl!” 

“ Luckily enough for her,” John opined. “ Ro- 
sie and Posie will lead her a life of it, I dare say. 
They’ll have it all their own way now, and a very 
unpleasant way it is, as I happen to know.” 

“Had old Green, as you call him, any money ?” 

“Should say he had. I hope he has left Tilly 
her share of it. She will get nothing by favor 
from those two close-fisted old maids that does 
not come to her by right.” 

“Tl write to her mother this very day.” 

“ And I'll write to Tilly,” John added. 

He wrote to the mother too; he seemed so 
anxious, as Phil said, to have his finger in every 
corner of the pie, that Phil waived his rights of 
previous acquaintanceship, and permitted his 
friend to make the disclosures to Mrs. Eaton, 
Phil contenting himself with inclosing a few 
lines to his cousin—indorsing John’s moral char- 
acter—in that young man’s own words. 

Speedily came the answer. A very incoherent, 
agitated, short little note from Tilly, so badly 
penned and expressed as to be almost illegible 
and unintelligible. But John made out from it 
that she was very unhappy, and would hail any 
change with joy. Mrs. Eaton’s missive was blot- 
ted with tears. She had evidently a talent for 
letter-writing, that is, for the writing of letters 
considered as essays. This one invoked bless- 
ings upon John’s head. It referred to the writ- 
er’s past sorrowful life. It was a dirge. 

“She always had that whining way about her,” 
Mr. Ross commented, after perusing it. ‘“ Cod- 
dies her miseries, you know.” 

Not long afterward arrived the news that Tilly 
had gone on to her mother in Greenbrier. John 
breathed a sigh of relief. He had learned that 
Dr. Green had died intestate. His property had 
gone to his legal heirs, It would have been hard 
lines for Tilly, slaving all the rest of her days for 
those hard task-mistresses, the “ wicked sisters.” 
The life-long bondage seemed inevitable to John’s 
excited imagination. 

So several months passed. Then John applied 
for leave, on his doctor’s advice, who said he 
needed rest. It was a problem where to spend 
it. He had no mother or sisters to hasten to 
who would receive him with open arms, and 
make each day he was at home a holiday. He 
had distant relations in England, none in this 
country. He would have gone to Woodbridge, 
as being the nearest approach to home, had Dr. 
Green and Tilly still been there. He would like 
to see Tilly. She had cried when he had bidden 
her good-by. He did not think that any one else 
had shed tears for his sake since. Poor little 
Tilly! Pretty little Tilly! He had a great no- 
tion to go to Greenbrier and look her up. He 
wanted to find out whether she would be glad to 
see him. 

He went to Greenbrier. He found the decent, 
tidy little brick house where the Eatons lived. 
He was shown into a dark little parlor. The wom- 
an who admitted him went up stairs to tell Miss 
Tilly so noiselessly that John thought she must be 
in her stocking-feet. And when Tilly came down 
to him she appeared to have on list shoes. Ev- 
ery thing about the house was muffled. “ Moth- 
er has a dreadful headache,” Tilly explained ; 
“she suffers terribly with neuralgia.” 

It was impossible not to see that Tilly was ex- 
tremely agitated. The hand she gave to John 
was like ice, and trembled to his touch. He al- 
most seated her, still holding her hand, and she 
looking up at him with the old wistful look in 
her eyes. John was touched. He always had 
liked Tilly. And, poor little soul, how thin she 
was! Was it possible that she had only ex- 
changed one kind of bondage for another ? 

She went out to the front door with him when 
he left, and he saw then in the daylight how pale 
she had grown. The little wild rose had lost 
her bloom. He asked her to take a drive with 
him for the sake of old times. “You look as 
though you needed the fresh air.” 





“Yes, I do not get out often; mother is so 
ailing.” 

On the evening of his last day in Greenbrier 
he made up his mind that he would ask her to 
marry him. He had very little doubt of her an- 
swer, poor foolish child; for his own part, he 
fancied he was in love with her. At all events, 
he ought to be in love with some one by this 
time. Tilly was almost the only girl he ever 
known well. 

But fate interfered with his intention, Mra. 
Eaton was so ill that Tilly could not be spared 
from her side for more than five minutes, She 
ran down just to say good-by. John resolved 
that he would write instead. He told Tilly he 
would write. “And take care of yourself,” he 
added. She did not cry this time. Persons who 
take an extreme view of human maladies would 
perhaps have said that she looked simply bro- 
ken-hearted. 

When John did write, it was a different sort 
of letter from the one he had planned. On his 
return to camp he was confronted by a crisis in 
his life. A gay party from Washington came 
down to dance and flirt in the tented field in lieu 
of the conventional ball-room. Of its number 
was Maud Gale, who, if experience goes for any 
thing, should have been an adept in both dancing 
and flirting. A society girl par excellence, but the 
first of the type who had crossed John Leonard’s 
path. She had cultivated fascination to the full 
extent of her powers, and John fell an easy vic- 
tim to her practiced wiles. He was bewitched. 
What if her hair were blondined, and her skin 
were whitened and reddened, and her eyebrows 
darkened? John was as innocent as a babe 
-about these matters. To him Maud was radiant 
in all the fresh beauty of young womanhood. 
Tilly? She faded in his thought by contrast into 
such a mere dull little country girl. 

Still bewitched, he became engaged to Maud. 
She reasoned that she might do worse. She had 
weathered a good many Washington campaigns 
now, young as she looked. Still bewitched, he 
would have married her had not fate intervened. 
Had he done so, he would infallibly have rudely 
awakened from his golden dream; but he would 
doubtless have survived his disillusion, just as 
other men and women have done before him. 
He might have found comfort in the reflection 
that he was no more wretched than other men 
who like him had married—for love. 

He was still madly infatuated, however, when 
his regiment was ordered into battle—a battle 
which ended in victory for his side, but which 
left him in a condition hovering between life and 
death. He was desperately wounded ; and—poor 
fellow !—when they first told him that the amputa- 
tion of his right arm was unavoidable, it seemed to 
him that he would rather die outright. A cripple! 
maimed! He thought of Maud and her strong, 
bright beauty with a sickening sensation of un- 
fitness. 

He lay at death’s door for weeks. Part of the 
time he was too ill to recognize any one. Only 
the tenderest nursing, the most assiduous care, 
saved him. And when he finally opened his eyes 
to consciousness, upon what assiduous and tender 
nurse do you suppose they rested ? 

It was incredible. Upon whom but gentle, 
care-worn, gazelle-eyed little Tilly! “How on 
earth—” began John, then dropped off to sleep 


in. 

It had been almost a year now since he had 
seen this dewy woodland rose. He had only 
written her one letter meanwhile, but that letter 
had been her heart’s sustenance ever since. She 
had laid it away among certain other memories 
of hers—memories which retained their sweet- 
ness like withered sprigs of lavender. As the 
months sped by she made up her mind that she 
would never see John again—that he had for- 
gotten her. This was her presentiment. But 
she did not blame John because he had not 
proved all that she had once hoped he would; 
that had been Aer mistake, but a mistake which 
had been also her one joy and romance. She 
called him her good angel. In the dear He- 
brew phrase, he had come to her—as in truth 
— good friend comes to us—as an angel of 


During this weary while her mother died. Tilly 
found herself without a tie in life. She might 
come and go as she pleased. There was a dis- 
tinct desire in her loving heart to do the one work 
for an unemployed woman just then, But it was 
some little time before she gathered courage to 
carry out her wish to become a hospital nurse. 
The alarming first step once taken, she went on 
easily enough. And she found an immense pleas- 
ure in thus being of use—as she proved—and of 
comfort to many suffering souls. 

The Providence which directs small matters as 
well as great, appointed her duties in a certain 
ward in a certain hospital, where she came upon 
John Leonard’s white face one day, as he lay 
stretched on his cot of pain, and she realized, 
with a sudden tumultuous rush of feeling, that it 
was for her, humanly speaking, to tend him back 
to life. She felt as though this satisfaction more 
than compensated for all that she had suffered— 
loneliness, neglect, disappointment—in the past. 

There was little romance about Maud Gale. 
She made some excuse for breaking her engage- 
ment as soon as she learned of John’s misfortune. 
She had little faith in a one-armed man’s being 
able to fight the battles of life successfully. And 
success meant to her more than affection: one 
might fall in love many times over. 

John fortunately found that the cure for his 
disappointment lay in the nature of the disap- 
pointment itself. “So weak a thing! so weak a 
thing !” 

So we come to the end. Tilly, continuing her 
round of blessed duties, was greatly surprised 
when John told her, not many months after that, 
that she was the one need of his life. She had 
buckled down to work. When love came to her 
suddenly, its voice was as a voice in a dream. 
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But she believed it—oh, how gladly! 
easy for youth to be happy, to forget! 
Miss Gale might have married a distinguished 
man, after all, Dr. Leonard graduated in his 
rofession immediately before his marriage to 
mf and his name by this time is one that is 
well known among physicians. 
My impression is that no notification of the 


It is so 


wedding was sent to Miss Rosie and Miss Posie. 
Mr. Philip Ross was notified, however. He sig- 
nified his cordial interest and approval. He felt, 


moreover, as though he had had a share himself 
in making the match. But then I have noticed 
that that is always the way the unimportant im- 
portant character feels in all the novels and plays. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorresponpEnr. } 
A Princely Philanthropist.—Juvenile Literature and 
“ the Road.” —Tennysoniana. 

FPXHE world—and it is a circumstance from 

which I have suffered myself—knows noth- 
ing of its greatest men, and very little even of its 
second-rate ones. Still it seems extraordinary in 
the case of a philanthropist, who is also a prince, 
that people at large should never so much as 
have heard of him. Such, however, is my posi- 
tion, as one of the public, in connection with his 
Highness Groom Napier, “ Prince of Mantua and 
Montferrat,” to whom no less than a thousand 
persons the other day at Greenwich gave a com- 
plimentary banquet in “a pavilion.” When I 
was a child the name of Malthus always struck 
me as being that of an ancient Roman. I knew 
he was called the Rev. Mr. Malthus, but still I 
thought he must be the high-priest of some clas- 
sical cult, and wear a toga; and I have a similar 
difficulty with his Highness Groom Napier. I 
associate him with the Edinburgh Review, and 
not with Montferrat and the dog of Montargis. 

His Highness was not himself present at the 
banquet to which I have made allusion, from 
which I form a high opinion of his sagacity, for 
it was entirely composed of vegetables.; but there 
was a great deal said about him. His genealogy 
was read, by which it would appear that he is 
descended in a direct line from Charlemagne, 
and that his wife claims a trifle of £9,000,000 
from the British government (with interest) in 
connection with the Barony of Tobago. This 
lady is descended from the Thanes of Lennox, 
and represents the oldest peerage in Europe, its 
arms being “a lion rampant and three sticks, 
i.e.” (observes the newspaper report, I must say, 
a little disrespectfully), “three tribes of Israel.” 
Seventy-eight French advocates append their 
names to a de t witnessing to the truth of 
the above high pretensions. But, after all, what 
is truth and blood, and even ready money, com- 
pared with the conferring of benefits upon poor 
humanity ? 

Through his Highness’s teaching, it appears, 
numbers of persons—no less than sixty were 
present upon this occasion—have had the price- 
less satisfaction of adopting a vegetarian diet, 
while hundreds have been cured by the same 
agency of “the soul-destroying sin of drunken- 
ness.” These cured drunkards (like the peni- 
tents at an auto-da-fé) were attired in yellow silk, 
on which was embroidered a broken bottle. 

The individual cases of rescue from various 
miseries, and also of those who had received 
material prosperity from his Highness’s hands, 
were also numerous. A doctor of your country 
is making $8000 a year in consequence of the 
prince’s discovery of “the cure of consumption 
and twelve other diseases;” a railway navvy 
thanks his Highness for instructions for making 
stews of vegetables, whereby he has been fed, in 
common with a hundred other fellow-workmen, 
at the cost of only 10s. per diem; three gentle- 
men from Lancashire, thank his Highness (the 
whole thing sounds like an amalgam of a royal 
levee, a secretary’s report, and an advertisement 
of patent medicines) for his opposition to the 
pernicious system of free trade, and offer him a 
requisition, signed by 700 electors, to stand for 
the county at the next election, £10,000 being 
already guaranteed for his expenses ; Miss Sophy, 
of Bayswater, thanks him for having raised her 
from the humblest position to one of affluence, 
“and found [vi for her relations and friends 
most useful;” Mrs. Julia Jackson thanks his 
Highness for his advice in the feeding of her 
children and grandchildren. “She placed her 
twenty children, ranging in age from one year to 
thirty” (she must have been very prolific, and up to 
rather a late date; and the idea of dieting a child 
of thirty!) “on the vegetarian diet, and through 
kind Providence has not lost one. She has now 
forty-five grandchildren.” Horonoma, a New 
Zealand chief, thanks his Highness for certain 
phrenological advice, through which he sold some 
land, married an Englishwoman, emigrated to Fee- 
jee, and purchased a small vessel ; Samuel Clark- 
son Simeock, for disinterested advice concerning 
the silver mines of Nevada, which resulted in the 
discovery of over $10,000,000 worth of the pre- 
cious metal ; lastly, another Highness, Mohammed 
Abdul Pasha, comes to thank his Highness C. O. 
Groom Napier for persuading him to be a Chris- 
tian, and also for helping him to buy some land 
in the East, notably in Cyprus, in which there are 
woods, which he hoped would be employed in 
the building a temple at Jerusalem. This gen- 
tleman also stated that £1,500,000 was in the 
course of accumulation in trust to the Prince of 
Mantua for building, first, a temple on Mount 
Hermon, and secondly, a temple on Mount Zion. 
“The committee” thought, on studying the dates 
in Daniel, that at least seventy years must elapse 
(and here I agree with the committee) before 
these buildings could be erected. 

All this is queer enough, but what puzzles me 
most is that the travelling and hotel expenses of 
no less than 300 of the 1000 persons who had 
come to meet his Highness in the Greenwich Pa- 








vilion were defrayed for them by “the commit- 
tee” in question, and these amounted to between 
£10,000 and £15,000! 

Also, “the pasha” caused to be distributed 
among the audience gold coins of Alexander the 
Great, the notables receiving those of the size of 
half a crown, and others those of the size of a 
twenty-frane piece. Many thousands of these 
had been lately discovered by men in his employ- 
ment in Cyprus, and he thought they would be 
appreciated. 

Finally, we are told by the journal in which the 
report of the féte is given in extenso that some 
members of the committee, wishing to show their 
deep gratitude to the Prince of Mantua for so 
much disinterested service, have made arrange- 
ments for securing him, on their deaths, a capital 
of two millions and a half sterling, partly real 
and partly personal property, for the maintenance 
of his ancestral honors. 

I have certainly read nothing so funny as this 
—written apparently in full seriousness—in all 
my life. It reminds one of the memoirs of Cagl- 
iostro. However, what seems to me the most 
striking thing of all, in my character of one of the 
public, is that until last week I had never so much 
as heard of the existence of his Highness C. 0. 
Groom Napier, Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, 
vegetarian, water-drinker, capitalist, and philan- 
thropist. 

There has been already one Great Seal dropped 
into the Thames, and last week another fell fifty 
feet in that direction—as far as the main sewer. 
He was on exhibition at the Aquarium, and in 
the enjoyment of a great popularity, and such an 
idea never entered his head as being “ flushed” 
down a grating (which had unfortunately been 
left open) and carried under the Euston Road. 
Nevertheless, such was his fate. He was picked 
up after a tremendous search under ground and 
under water, and carried to the Polytechnic for 
restoration ; but he died on his way thither in 
the cab. Heaven forbid that the untimely fate 
of a fellow-creature should provoke ¢. smile! 

Two boys have been acting Hamlet without the 
Prince—that is, playing Dick Turpin without 
Black Bess. One of them steals £26, and, meet- 
ing with a friend, says, “Suppose we turn Tur- 
pins?” They first ask a policeman (of all people !) 
to direct them to a bake shop, and eat more buns 
and pastry than the proprietor had ever seen dis- 
posed of before. They then buy a revolver and 
a quantity of ball-cartridge, a couple of hunting 
whips, and two pairs of spurs. Still, what were 
they without the celebrated mare? However, at 
eleven o’clock at night they come upon a horse- 
man, and demand not only his money, but his 
steed. He gallops off—not, however, before they 
shoot him in the leg—and causes their apprehen- 
sion. What strikes one as very remarkable is 
the force of these young people’s imagination. 
It was fired, they themselves confess, by the ad- 
ventures of Dick Turpin, to an extent that was 
quite uncontrollable. Now, Rookwood, in which 
that famous ride to York is described, is one of 
the dullest novels I ever read; and not very far 
behind it as respects the absence of all human in- 
terest comes Jack S rd, And yet to these 
two books are attributed more evil effects than 
to any other half dozen in the language. A pe- 
riodical for boys has just been started, under the 
most respectable auspices, with the object of 
“ firing” their minds in the other direction—that 
is to say, with safety to the publie. If they can 
so powerfully be worked for evil, why not for 
good? Let us hope it will be so. But it must 
not be with issues such as those of our “ Pure 
Literature Society,” which are undeniably dull. 

That the times are hard is certain, yet there is 
now and then a rift in the clouds that shows the 
sun is shining somewhere. Whatever sums a 
china vase may sell at, or even a picture, at an 
auction, the fact affords but little encouragement 
as to the general prosperity of the country. A 
few china maniacs or a few patrons of art may 
have their ten thousand a year, while the world at 
large is starving. In the case of large sums be- 
ing paid for books, and especially for modern 
books, the matter looks more hopeful. For the 
taste for literature is more universal, and to some 
extent, therefore, “ fancy prices” in that line de- 
note a more wide-spread well-being. In this re- 
spect the recent sale of early and rare editions of 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems is very satisfactory. When 
the Poems by Two Brothers were brought out in 
1827, there were a good many copies, I fancy, 
still to be had on application at the publisher’s 
some years afterward ; and no one, perhaps, would 
have been more astonished than the two authors 
(there were, in fact, three of them, Alfred being 
the youngest) if they had been told that fifty 
years hence £8, £9, and £10 would be given for 
that not very attractive-looking volume. Still 
more astonished would be Smith, publisher, Cam- 
bridge, if matters concerning “ the Row” still af- 
fect him in his remoter sphere, to hear that his 
“tract” containing “ Timbuctoo,” by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, sold for three golden sovereigns. Did ever 
prize poem bring one-half such a price? If it is 
true that the value of a thing is what it will fetch, 
from henceforth “Timbuctoo” (which is said to 
have won the University prize in a very indirect 
and unusual manner) must be thought much more 
highly of than it used to be. The great curiosity 
of the collection, however, was “The Lover’s 
Tale,” a poem of sixty pages, almost unknown to 
those admirers of Tennyson to whom he is as an an- 
cient classic. It realized no less a sum than £41. 
The first edition of even so well known a work as 
“In Memoriam” fetched £5. Never before, I 
suppose, in an author’s lifetime—indeed, Tenny- 
son himself was present at the sale—was a more 
gratifying tribute paid to his reputation. For 
my own part, though I admire him as much as 
any of those bibliomaniacs, I would rather have 
the latest edition of his works, with all correc- 
tions and improvements, than one fifty years old ; 
but what has happened has caused me to take 
great care of my early poetical productions, 





which, since there was never more than one edi- 
tion of them, must one day be more rare than 
any of Mr. Tennyson’s. 

R. Kemater, of London. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


zi UMBER TEN SLOPE,” at Sugar Notch, 

about three miles from Wilkesbarre, Penn- 
sylvania, has been the scene of an exciting cas- 
ualty, which well-nigh proved a dreadful trag- 
edy. On April 23, in consequence of a fall of 
roof rocks, five miners and two boys were en- 
tombed twelve hundred feet under- ground. 
The accident occurred some distance from the 
foot of the slope, and there was great danger 
that more of the roofing would fall. But brave 
miners vigorously plied pick, shovel, and drill 
to make a new opening for the rescue of their 
unfortunate comrades. The labor was immense, 
and the difficulties of the undertaking were in- 
creased by a fire which occurred in the mine, 
the gas having accidentally been ignited. After 
five days of incessant work in penetrating mam- 
moth blocks of coal, the imprisoned men were 
reached. All hope of finding them alive had been 
abandoned by many; but, strange to say, they 
were not only living, but in good health, and 
not especially exhausted, all things considered. 
They had killed a mule, which, fortunately, was 
in the mine with them, and thus obtained food. 
A running stream had supplied them with wa- 
ter. There was great rejoicing in Wilkesbarre 
and vicinity over the rescued party. The cause 
of the disaster is generally believed to be what 
is called ‘* robbing”’ of pillars in the mine. An 
investigation is ordered, however, which will 
doubtless bring the truth to light. 


The new $10 refunding certificates prove a 
very popular form of investment. People of all 
classes—those having much as well as those hav- 
ing little money—are flocking to the Money-or- 
der Department of the New York Post-office, 
and invest to the extent of their ability, or to 
the limit fixed by government. As this oppor- 
tunity of making small investments was design- 
ed for the masses of the people, not more than 
$100 worth of the bonds is sold to any one per- 
son at one time. The rapid sale of these bonds, 
and the recent remarkable subscription by the 
new Syndicate for $150,000,000 of four per cent. 
bonds, indicate a general confidence in the in- 
tegrity of our government, and that our wisest 
bankers believe that capital is not likely at pres- 
ent to command more than four per cent. on ab- 
solutely safe investments. 





The recent attempt to assassinate Edwin 
Booth, the eminent tragedian, while playing 
Richard II. in M‘Vicker’s Theatre, Chicago, has 
caused much excitement. Mr. Booth was un- 
injured, and the would-be assassin is believed 
to be insane. 





Strawberries are in the market, to be sure, 
but the expense of the luxury may be inferred 
from the following brief extract from au ex- 
change: **Great Heavens!’’ he murmured, as 
the dealer named the price, *‘I don’t want a 
whole strawberry; I only want a small slice off 
the round.’’ Every sunny day, however, helps 
to bring this favorite berry within the reach of 
common purses. 





Since January last two hundred lessons have 
been given at the New York Cooking School to 
about 1800 pupils. It has now closed for the 
season. 





Candidates for the courses of study to be of- 
fered to women by the faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege will be required to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in any eight of the following sub- 
jects: English; Physical Geography; Botany of 
Physics; Mathematics (arithmetic and algebra, 
through equations of the first degree); Mathe- 
matics (algebra, through quadratics and plane 
geometry); History; French; German; Latin; 
Greek. _Examinations will be held in Cam- 
bridge, New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, 
beginning May 28, and a special examination in 
Cambridge the last week in September, the fee 
for all being fifteen dollars. Four courses of ad- 
vanced studies or five of elementary will be con- 
sidered a full year’s work, two hours of instruc- 
tion a week being given in each course. The 
tuition for a single course will be from $75 to 
$100; for the full year, $200. 





As a protection against the introduction of 
the plague into this country, an order has been 
issued by our government prohibiting vessels 
from ports in the Black Sea or the Sea of Azov, 
and carrying articles liable to infection, or any 
vessels having on board such articles from South- 
ern Russia, from entering United States ports, 
until thoroughly disinfected. 





The Bulgarian Assembly of notables has elect- 
ed Prince Alexander of Battenberg to the throne 
of Bulgaria, with the title of Alexander I. Tir- 
nova was illuminated on the evening following 
the election, and great enthusiasm manifested. 
Prince Alexander is a member of the Grand 
Ducal house of Hesse; the Empress of Russia is 
his aunt, and Ludwig IV., Grand Duke of Hesse 
who was husband of the late Princess Alice of 
England, is his cousin. The Prince is in his 
twenty-third year, was a member of the staff of 
the Grand Duke Nicholas in the Russo-Turkish 
war, and continued on duty throughout the cam- 
paign. He is likely to be regarded with favor 
by the reigning houses of Europe. 





Silver weddings are always interesting events ; 
and it is not strange that the silver wedding of 
the Emperor and Empress of Austria awakened 
a good deal of enthusiasm in Vienna. Three 
days’ festivities, including religious and civic 
ceremonies of various kinds, gave expression to 
the loyalty of the Emperor’s subjects. A ro- 
mantic story is connected with the marriage of 
this imperial couple. The Princess Elizabeth 
lived a sort of pastoral life on the borders of 
Lake Traun. One summer evening Francis Jo- 
seph made his rere at the residence of her 
father, Prince Maximilian. It was twilight when 
he reached the chateau, and he lingered on the 
lawn, talking with the four elder daughters of 
the Prince, from whom it was expected he might 
select a bride. Presently a slender and beauti- 
ful girl of fifteen came from the adjacent forest, 
and advanced toward the group. A splendid 





hound accompanied her, and as the girl ap- 

roached, her soft light drapery floating around 

er, and her luxuriant hair falling over her 
shoulders, the Emperor was charmed by the 
pretty picture she made. Further acquaintance 
deepened into love on both sides, Twenty-five 
years have wrought changes, but the Empress is 
regarded as one of the handsomest matrons of 
her age in Europe. She is a splendid horse- 
woman, and, better still, has been a good wife 
and loving mother. 





Princess Marie Christine, sister of Mercedes, 
late Queen of Spain, died at Seville on April 28. 
This event leaves the Duc de Montpensier with 
only two children living, one the Countess of 
Paris, the other Prince Antoine Louis Philippe, 
who is only about thirteen years old. It had 
been conjectured that had the princess lived, 
she might have become the second wife of Kin 
Alfonso. This arrangement would undoubted- 
ly have been in accordance with the ambitious 
plans of the duke her father. The remains of 

rincess Christine will be placed near those of 
Queen Mercedes in the Escurial. 





A monument erected last fall to the memory 
of Edward Everett, but kept under cover during 
the winter months, was on Easter-Sunday un- 
covered in Mount Auburn. Itis of red polished 
granite from the Bay of Fundy, but the frieze is 
of white marble, and panels of white marble are 
inserted in the faces, upon which are the in- 
scriptions. This combination of red granite 
and white marble is a novelty. 





The “ Kitchen-Garden”’ system, which origi- 
nated with Miss Huntington, of the Wilson Mis- 
sion, has proved very successful, and has been 
adopted by fourteen schools in this city and two 
in Boston. 





This particular spring may appropriately recall 
the poet’s lines: 
“ Rheumatism, colds, pneumonia, 
Seize upon each living thing; 
Then with true diphtherial mildness 
Comes the genial breath of spring. 


“Tennyson’s and Thomson's poems 
May adorn your favorite shelf, 
But whene’er they talk of spring-time, 
*You know how it is yourself.’” 





Last year the work accomplished by the 
“Fresh-air Fund’? of the Hwvening Post was so 
satisfactory that it is hoped contributions will 
again be made for the benefit of poor children, 
It will be remembered that the main object of 
this fund is to give two or three weeks of coun- 
try life during the summer to sick or feeble chil- 
dren, many of whom never had a glimpse of the 
fresh, beautiful country. This system has been 
found to be most efficacious in restoring them 
to robust health. Last year 1076 children were 
sent for a limited time to the hospitable homes 
of good country people, who rejoiced in the op- 
portunity of thus doing good. 





Invitations have been issued to the most em- 
inent Italian archexologists to be present next 
November at the commemoration of the eight- 
eenth centenary of the destruction of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. ‘ 


The Springfield Republican says, in a recent 
issue, that all the papers and the magazines are 
discussing the American girl abroad, apropos of 
Mr. James, the episodist, and his Daisy Miller, 
Bessie Alden, and the two representatives of the 
class in his late story of a Jension in Switzer- 
land. ‘‘Who was Daisy Miller?” do you ask? 
She is a bright, innocent, unsuspicious, healthy, 
beautiful young creature, without any *“ bring- 
ing up,’’ with plenty of money, and no friends 
capable of advising her. She is taken to Europe 
without knowledge of foreign countries, or that 
their ways are other than ours, and that the per- 
fect spontaneity of village life looks to foreign 
eyes like wantonness, and compels the presump- 
tion of evil. She needs a friend who knows. A 
young man, also from America—one of those 
idlers in Europe who say, ‘‘ You Americans” — 
meets Daisy, is greatly attracted by her, and con- 
temptibly ashamed that he is so. He sees the 
errors she falls into from sheer ignorance, and 
has a natural desire to inform and rescue her. 
He tries it in a high Boston fashion, which has 
an inevitable reactionary effect on her high spir- 
it. Nothing can be plainer than that a sweet- 
natured, honest, -brotherly, faithful man, who 
had never learned the fine sneer of ‘‘ culchah,” 
though well grounded in the needed usages, 
could have touched this bright, pure creature’s 
heart, and changed her life, which need not have 
ended in a Roman fever. But Winterbourne 
was not that man. The little Italian cavalier 
whom he scorns was a better gentleman than he. 
Mr. James’s story is quite as much a satire on 
the Europeanized American with his heart 
starved with proprieties, as on the vulgarity of 
the nouveaux riches abroad. 

It is told for truth that Daisy Miller and her 
mother are pretty close copies of certain ladies 
of Beacon Street who lately journeyed over Eu- 
rope, and had their courier ride in the carriage 
with them instead of on the driver’s seat. It 
was thought that the younger lady showed the 
courier more attention in other ways than was 
necessary, and this and other incidents of their 
travels set the long-necked geese of the world to 
hissing dispraise of these two ladies, because, 
forsooth, they chose their own way of studying 
and enjoying the countries they passed through ; 
and it is quite possible that they wanted to know 
more than the average ‘‘culchahed” tourist. 
As we have said, Daisy Miller was so well under- 
stood to satirize these ladies that they remon- 
strated, and even talked of a libel suit—which 
was foolish. But Mr. James’s work, it is re- 
ported, was socially effective. The ladies gave a 

arty, but few guests would accept invitations ; 
Fite waxed exceedingly unpleasant to them, and 
the prospects of the young girl just entering so- 
ciety were apparently blighted, the long-necked 
geese hissing continually, after their nature. 
And it is further said that to this unfortunate 
affair we owe the charming Lady of the Aroos- 
took, which is not, to be sure, a special defense 
of the prototypes of Daisy Miller and her moth- 
er, but a true and sympathetic picture of the 
American girl abroad as she is. We are not 
surprised to hear that Mr. Howells has received 
numerous letters of thanks from the casual ob- 
servers who appreciate the manly kindness of 
his act. 
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Cravat in Filigree 

Point, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tux ends of this cravat of 
peacock blue satin are em- 
broidered with fine silk in 
several colors and real gold 
thread. Transfer the out- 
lines of the design given in 
full size by Fig. 2 to linen, 
which is underlaid with stiff 
paper, and begin the work in 
the centre of the middle leaf, 
which is filled in filigree-work. 
Lay on a double gold thread, 
the end of which is tacked to 
the upper point of the open- 
work leaf, on this foundation 
work six button-hole stitches 
with golden brown silk, then 
work the picots as shown by 
the illustration. In working 
each picot carry the working 
thread through the preceding 
On the opposite side 
of the figure fasten the picots 
with button -hole stitches, 
On this round work over two 
gold threads one round with light brown silk. Next 
follow two rounds worked with réséda silk. In the 
last round lay the upper gold thread in picots as shown 
by Fig. 2. The remaining lancet-shaped leaves are 
worked in a similar manner, and the clover-leaf figures 
are worked with fine red silk in two shades as shown 
by the illustration. For the stems, the middle portion of 
which is formed of picots of a single gold thread, use wood 
brown and dark green silk. The finished ends are set on 
satin ribbon of suitable width 


one, 


Cravat embroidered with Brazilian Sols, 
igs. 1-6. 

Tue cravat shown by Fig. 1 is trimmed on the ends with 
Brazilian sols. This peculiar lace-work, which attracted the 
attention of connoisseurs at the Vienna and Paris Exposi- 
tions (the name sols being derived from the figure of the 
sun, which forms the ground-work of the pattern), is com- 
paratively easy of execution, and requires but a little prac- 
tice. Transfer the outlines of the circles in the size given 
by Fig. 5 on page 328 to green enamelled cloth by means 
of a compass. Divide the circles into six parts, carrying 
the compass (without changing the tension) from point 1 to 
another point of the periphery, marking it with the compass. 
This point is indicated by a on Fig. 5. Proceeding from a, 
in the same manner find point 6, then ¢, d, and e, returning 
finally to point 1. Each circle having been thus divided 
into six equal parts, subdivide these again into six parts 
each, which are marked with running stitches as shown by 
the illustration, one stitch and one interval coming on each 
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Fig. 1.—Piars anp Pram De Bice Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Cravat EnpD IN 
Braziuwian Sors.—[See 
Figs. 1, 3, and 4; and 

Figs. 5 and 6, Page 328.] 


These 386 st. 
only serve as guides, and are afterward 


part. (stitches), which 
removed, should be fastened on the 
wrong side of the enamelled cloth. 
Mark the remaining outlines of the de- 
sign with the compass, as shown by the 
illustration, and begin the lace-work. 
Take a very fine netting-needle, on 
which are wound several yards of 
thread, tie the end to the st. on point 1 
as shown by the illustration, and pro- 
ceed thence in a straight line to the 
point opposite, which is indicated like- 
wise by 1, marking the diameter of the 
circle with the thread, and push the 
netting-needle through the next st., indi- 
cated by 2. Opposite this is the corre- 
sponding point indicated by 2, to which 
the thread is next carried, and slipped 
through the st. The direction of the 
threads is indicated by figures in the illustration. 
stretched all the threads but one, as shown by Fig. 6, page 
828, so that there is only one interval left at point 1, carry 
the thread through a sewing-needle, overcast the centre of 





Fig. 2.—Cacnemirk pes Inpes anp Satin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Cravat EmBrorpeEr- 
ED wiTtH Brazitian Sots. 
[See Figs. 2-4; and Figs. 

5 and 6, Page 328.] 





Fig. 3.—Derau or Cravat Enp, Fie. 2. 


Having | the sol figure with 








a few stitches, and 
darn the foundation 
threads as shown by 
Fig. 6, in point de re- 
prise, until the cen- 
tre of the figure has 
reached the requi- 
sitedimensions. Next 
work one row, in 
which catch every 6 
foundation threads to- 
gether with 1 st. work- 
ed as shown by Fig. 3. In the next row 
catch every 6 threads in a similar manner 
with 1 st., but employ 3 threads from the 
right and 8 threads from the left side, so 
that the bars come transposed. Fig. 3 also 
shows the manner of working each part of 
the design, in enlarged size; but it should 
be observed that each part is finished sepa- 
rately, and that the foundation thread, which 
was missing from the centre to the edge at 
point 1, is supplied in the course of the work, 
merely by passing from round to round. 
Fig. 4 shows the manner of working the out- 
er portion of the design. The dotted lines 
between the foundation threads indicate the 
circles marked on the enamelled cloth, which 
greatly facilitate the work. The small scal- 
lops on the edge of the sol figure shown by 
Fig. 2 are worked similar to the main figure, 
observing the design carefully. The scal- 
lops are edged with button-hole stitches in- 
terspersed with picots. After finishing the 
sols, separate them from the enamelled cloth, 
and set them on the cravat of colored ribbon. 


E nbroidered Cradle Afghan, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus afghan is composed of strips of gray 
flannel six inches and a half wide and strips 
of dark olive green flannel eight inches wide. 
The gray strips are embroidered with bou- 
quets of corn-flowers. The flowers are work- 
ed in chain stitch with pale blue split filling 
silk, the stamens in knotted stitch with yel- 
low silk, and the calyxes in satin stitch with 
brown silk, over which is stretched silk of 
the same color in a lighter shade, in trellis 
shape, and fastened at the intersecting 
points with stitches of similar silk, The 
sprays are worked with moss green and 
brown silk in several shades, in herring- 
bone stitch. On the dark strips, a section 
of which is shown in full size by Fig. 2 on 
page 328, the trellis-like threads are of navy 
blue tapestry worsted, stitched on the foun- 
dation with light brown filling silk, and of 
light blue filling silk stitched on with sim- 
ilar silk. The intersecting points are fast- 
ened with point Russe stitches of olive green 
silk. For the straight lines bordering the 
strip sew on navy blue tapestry worsted 
with light brown silk, and work the hori- 
zontal stitches with similar silk. Finish the 
ends of the afghan with fringe. 


Parasols and Fans, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 337. 

Tue sandal-wood fan Fig. 1 is bordered at 
the top with a strip of figured cretonne two 
inches wide. : 

The parasol Fig. 2 is of Pompadour fou- 
lard, lined with white lustring, and edged 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
FrRoM 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 














Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
From 8 ro 10 Years orp. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 42-50, 
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Fig. 8.—Dress ror Grrt 
rrom 12 To 14 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Crapir AvGHan. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 328.] 
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with a pleating of 
red gros grain an 
inch deep. The 
stick is of brown 
polished wood. 
The fan Fig. 3 
is of ebony, cov- 
ered with striped 


Pompadour _ silk, 

; and lined with 

Fig. 4.—Croak ror Giri lustring. It is 

rrom 8 To 5 YEARS OLD. finished with a 
For pattern and description see cord and tassel. 

Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 23-30. The parasol 


Fig. 4 is made of 
blue, gray, and white striped silk, shot with 
yellow threads. It is edged with a pleating 
of the same material, and lined with white 
lustring. The stick of brown polished wood 
is inlaid with silver, 





WEB-SPINNER. 
\“ With lengthened arms the snares he plied; 
He turned the fly from side to side; 
His legs he tied, his wings he bound, 
And whirled his victim round and round.” 


sige opening the house in autumn a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight (if one may 
so speak of insect foes) was found to be 
just in progress. Aranea domestica, putting 
himself in battle array, had, with cunning 
artifice, insnared a neighboring fly. The 
central pane of a kitchen window offered 
ample scope for the crafty campaign, and 
with a microscope the tactics of both parties 
could be readily discerned. 

From the exact middle of the upper bar 
dropped a perfectly straight line, reaching 
a trifle below the centre of the pane; a del- 
icate, filmy thread it was, yet wonderfully 
strong; this was kept in position by passing 
through two gossamer globes—tiny things, 
and most skillfully wrought; an inch below 
the lower ball hung, suspended by three legs, 
the wretched prisoner, Musca domestica ; the 
fourth leg had, in the struggle for life, extri- 
cated itself, but with the loss of the lower 
part of the slender member, so that it now 
dangled in a pitiful, helpless way, with noth- 
ing to show below the knee-joint. The three 
were neatly incased in a tunnel-shaped lace 
bag; round and reund them had the wily 
spinner coiled his silken threads, until an 
exquisite fillet had been formed, the sepul- 
chre of poor Musea’s fading hopes. From 
the lower globe radiating lines of silken 
cable were deftly poised, and from thence 
spun out, running diagonally upward, and 
finally fastened by unseen pegs to the upper 
corners of the pane. Midway between these 
and the central cord two others reached the 
same height, arranged, doubtless, through 
well-understood principles, well balanced for 
strengthening, and to admit of the pressure 
of horizontal bars, upon which his plethorie 
spidership should ride at pleasure, and feel 
entirely safe while on picket duty, spinning 
as he tripped along, and steadying his plump 
little show of rotundity. The old diplomate, 
no bigger than a fly’s head, sported a gray- 
ish-tinted coat, with shadings of a darker 
hue; his eyes, almost countless in number, 
were on the alert in every direction, and his 
four pairs of lively legs never at rest. 

Two full hours we watched the bitter 
struggle. Poor Musca incessantly threw out 





Fig. 1.—Cravat In Fiuieree 
Pornt.—[See Fig. 2.] 





Fig. 4.—Detai or 


Fig. 2.—Cravat Eyp 1n Fiticree 


Pornt.—[See Fig. 1.] 


appealing arms, sometimes hitting 
the silken lines, but only to find 
them strengthened anew by the 
watchful foe; the four small spin- 
ning bags, each with its full com- 
plement of raw material, a thousand 
threads to each, were ever ready to 
meet the emergency, and with much 
sparring the contest went on. After 
a time Musca began to lose heart; 
vainly he tugged at the imprisoned 
feet, with nothing to show for his 
pains but sticky hands, which, alas! 
he could not wash clean. What now 
availed his numerous eyes? of what 
help were the lovely iridescent wings 
and delicately appointed limbs ? how 
agonizingly useless his curiously 
formed proboscis !—all now but help- 


Cravat Enp, Fig. 2. 


ers to ever-increasing anguish ; while perhaps most cruel of 


all were Aranea’s pinches and pokings, purely malicious, and 
intended, no doubt, to exhaust the failing strength and gauge 
more accurately the moment of death. It was the most sin- 
gular exhibition of coolness and address ever watched. With 


Fig. 1.—Caré Casnmere Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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marvellous adroitness Aranea 
continually threw out a leg 
so as to tickle and provoke 
the captive, putting poor 
Musca into a fever of pas- 
sion, without a chance, or the 
shadow of it, at retaliation. 

Unfortunately a pencil at 
our ear had touched some 
part of the delicate machin- 
ery, and the spider, keenly 
alive to individual safety, 
made a hasty run up his 
filmy ladder, and passed 
through a hole to the out- 
side; a bit of putty had fall- 
en out, allowing him ample 
chanee of speedy and safe 
exit, and he off in a 
trice. But dusiness was not 
forgotten: no, indeed We 
the wretch distinctly 
watching from his outer post 
the progress of events. 

Half an later we 
again reconnoitred, and care- 
fully touched the fly; but he 
gave no sign beyond the 
faintest flutter of the gauzy 
wings, and near evening was found to be quite dead, still hang 
ing by the three imprisoned heels 


re 


wate 


Pass 
¥ “v 


was 
saw 


hour 


The silken tramways were 
all in position, and the old spinner, balancing himself against 
the outside of the pane, was still taking notes. 

Early next morning, microscope in hand, the battle-field was 
carefully looked over. Nothing could be found except three 
poor limp legs. In the night, under cover of darkness, the 
luscious morsel had been devoured, the carefully adjusted rail- 
way lines taken away or destroyed—all, save the one straight 
line; that still supported the little lace bag in which were en- 
shrouded the tiny feet and limbs as far as to the knee-joint. 
We took them down gently, and pulled out what remained; yet 
it was accomplished with difficulty, the cordage was so strong. 
Nothing could be seen of the spinner and his complement of 
thread bags; he had moved off in the darkness, leaving noth- 
ing of moment behind. He had slipped away in quest of other 
victories. 





HARMLESS GREEN FOR CONFEC- 
TIONERY, ETC. 

HARMLESS green, that can be used for coloring confec- 
+A tionery, ices, etc., has long been a desideratum ; and it is 
said that one of a serviceable character is now made from the 
coffee berry. The grains of coffee are first ground, and the oily 
matter removed by means of alcoholic ether 


; then dried, and 
stirred with white of egg 


3, so as to make a kind of soft paste, 





Fig. 2.—SictnieNNE MANTILLA. 


For description see Supplement, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[May 24, 1879. 





which is afterward exposed for several days to 
the air, with the addition, perhaps, of a little wa- 
ter. The coloring matter can then be extracted 
by means of alcohol. 

It is, of course, to be presumed that the coffee 
berries used are in a green state, and not roasted. 
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SUSY. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER II.—{ Continued.) 
WHEELS. 

Tury found the doctor’s wife and her little 
girls looking out for their return. The curtains 
were drawn, the supper was laid, the little parlor 
looked home-like and comfortable; a fire was 
burning on the hearth, and it was reflected in the 
round glass that hung on the opposite wall. 

“T thought you might be cold after your jour- 
ney,” said the doctor’s wife, in her usual queru- 
lous tone. “ What an expedition you have had! 
Will John be back to-night ?” 

“He won’t be long, Cousin Ellen,” said Susy. 
“Tt has all been perfectly delightful, and grand- 
papa is not a bit tired.” As she spoke, her 
grandfather sank down wearily into a seat. 

“ A long day, my dear Ellen, but a very pleas- 
ant one,” said grandpapa. He sat with his arms 
resting on the arms of the chair. He had lost 
his bright look, and was paler than usual. 

“Well, you must rest to-morrow before your 
journey,” said the doctor’s wife. “I’m sure I 
can’t think why you don’t stay longer, Cousin 
Edward.” 

“T'll take a good rest to-morrow,” said Cousin 
Edward. “It is very good of you and John not 
to be weary of such a cranky old fellow as I am; 
but I want to get home, Ellen.” 

Eilen, who was a good soul at heart, though 
a grumbling friend, now began ringing the bell 
and preparing Mr. Holcombe’s supper, telling him 
that he must not think of waiting for her hus- 
band. “Don’t you marry a doctor, whoever you 
take, Susy: morning, noon, and night, there is 
never an hour one can count upon them. Well, 
who was there, and what was it all like?” 

While Susy chattered on of castles, draw- 
bridges, knights in armor, the old man drank his 
hot soup, broke a bit of bread, and tasted a little 
wine. Then Mr. Holcombe got up, saying he was 
tired and should go to rest. “Good-night,” he 
said. and he kissed Susy very tendorly. After- 
ward she remembered that he raised his hands 
and put them on her head, as if in benediction. 

“Your grandfather is tired to-night ; but he 
looks well. He is a young-looking man for his 
time of life,” said Cousin Ellen, as he left the 
room. “We are a young-looking family, Susy: 
now what age should you give me ?” 

The doctor’s wife did not wait for an answer, 
to Susy’s great relief, but wandered on. “Lou 
and Bessie don’t look their age, either,” she said. 
“Poor girls, they are disappointed to think you 
won't stay a little longer, now you are here. Why, 
you have seen nothing yet.” 

And this was true enough; except for ~~ 
day’s expedition, Susy’s impressions du 
been confined to the smoky Cathedral tower, ~ 
statue in the market-place and the hucksters 
crying their wares all round about it, and to the 
doctor’s laborious home, where the wheels ef life 
turned, but certainly were not oiled. 

“I don’t take to strangers,” continued the moth- 
er of Lou and Bessie; “ but I don’t look upon you 
two as strangers, though you have only been here 
a week. Do you know your mother staid with us 
over a fortnight once? It was before that foolish 
marriage of hers. No, my dear, you needn’t look 
so black. We none of us ever liked him, and she 
was a foolish woman.” 

“Mr. Marney makes my mother very happy,” 
said Susy, blushing, and drawing herself up. 

It was a relief to her that the doctor came in 
just then, brisk, shivering, in good spirits, hungry, 
and talkative, and changed the thread of his 
wife’s comments. 

“Where's your grandfather?—gone to bed? 
Well, children, well, Ellen, here Iam. Susy will 
have told you all about it. We have had a love- 
ly day, and I wish you had ceme with us.” 

“You really seem to think, John,” said the 
doctor’s wife, “that I have nothing to do but to 
drive about in a gig and praise the weather. I 
should say it had been a very usual sort of day—” 
Then she stopped. “Was that your grandfather's 
bell, Susy? I wonder if he has all he wants ;” 
and Susy jumped up. 

“What can he want?” said the girl, running 
out of the room. 

The doctor helped himself to a glass of claret. 
His wife got up and went to make up the fire; 
and then in another minute they heard the bell 
ringing and ringing again, and Susy’s voice over- 
head calling, passionately, “Cousin John ! Cousin 
John!” 

Cousin John turned pale ; some instinct told 
him what had happened. Something that all bis 
ee Ma erhecaa 3 gomrtnpcte mda am 

y’s piteous terrified prayers and tender 
She sat on the bedside with her sweet face bent 
to her ‘ather’s pale lips, holding him up 
with all her anxious strength; but the dear old 
man lay at rest, and they could not disturb him 
any more to life. 

Very late at night the doctor’s wife came and 
put her arms round the girl and led her away. 
“John is writing to your friends,” Cousin Ellen 
said. “ Would you like any one to come to you ?” 


“Oh, mamma; I want mamma,” said Susy, 
“bursting into tears; and she asked for a pencil 





and paper, and wrote a few words : “ Darling mam- 
ma, they are so kind ; but please come, please 
come to your Susy.” 

And the doctor inclosed the note in his own 
more formal letter. 





CHAPTER III. 
SUSY’S MOTHER. 


Swat we follow the letter? It travelled south, 
and crossed the sea, and reached Paris at last, 
and then came to a villa that once stood on one 
of those long roads that lead from the Are de 
Triomphe, at Paris, to its dependent villages. 
Long, dull roads, planted with poplars and lime- 
trees, that seem to become straighter and more 
dreary with every succeeding revolution. The 
villa itself was in a garden, green and roughly 
tended, that put out its straggling shoots and 
blazed with marigoid heads. The four walls were 
white and green, and sweet with vines within, 
sun-baked without, and stained with the dust that 
skirted the highway. The gates opened upon the 
boulevard: they were painted green, faded and 
blistered by the sun; the whitewashed wall was 
decorated with a half-defaced inscription in strag- 
gling black letters: “Villa Du Pare. Apparte- 
ments meublés. Parlez au Concierge, 8.V.P.” 

The house had been named after its original 
proprietor, whose widow made a living by let- 
ting her two pavilions to persons in want of “ sa- 
lubrious and furnished apartments, ornamented 
with beautiful mirrors, in the vicinity of Paris.” 
So ran the advertisement. “Iam of English ori- 
gin myself, and I have an English connection,” lit- 
tle Madame Du Pare used to say. “The Miss 
O’Sheas have been with me these five summers ; 
Madame Muldoon and her niece come to me ev- 
ery winter season: they have now sent me /a fa- 
mille Marney, who inhabit the North Pavilion. 
The South Pavilion is very well let to a patient 
attending Dr. Pujat’s water-cure. There is no 
house more sought after than mine,” says Ma- 
dame Du Pare, looking round with pride at the 
open windows, the signs of habitation. “There 
is no room empty but my son’s, in all the house.” 

The house stood in a pleasant place, overrun, 
as most French gardens are, with straggling beds 
of nasturtiums. There were pansies, very purple 
and splendid, and snapdragons, and lupins, and 
white and lilac flocsies, sedulously flowering in 
odd corners; the paths were roughly laid with 
stony gravel and sprinkled with fallen leaves ; 
iron chairs were standing here and there under 
the trees. There was a plaster statue in one cor- 
ner, and an iron table. The air came fresh from 
the bois and the open spaces at the back, and of 
evenings and mornings the garden seemed full 
of voices and the scent of flowers, while the 
echoes of the rumbling and itinerant life in the 
highway outside would be sometimes enlivened 
by the music of soldiers marching past. One 
evening a little company of people sat drinking 
coffee in the garden of the villa, looking like 
any one of those groups which you may see as- 
sembled behind the railings which divide French 
interiors from the outer world. It was after-din- 
ner time, and the coffee-cups were set out on the 
little iron table by the plaster Mercury. Two 
boys were rolling on the grass at play; a little 
girl was stooping to caress a dog; an elderly gen- 
tleman with a gray mustache sat at the table, oc- 
casionally talking to two ladies with work- bas- 
kets; while another man, younger and more port- 
ly, stood with his back against a tree discoursing 
in a monotonous voice. Some faint clouds were 
slowly trailing their lovely rose-colored vapors 
across a serenely burning sky. There seemed to 
be perfect peace in the silence overhead—a peace 
sometimes dreamed of by tired people resting for 
a while before becoming again tired. 

The orator under the tree went prosing on. 
He discoursed, warming to his subject, at great 
length and with some monotony. The old lady 
at the iron table had been briskly exclaiming for 
the last ten minutes and trying to interrupt the 
orator, pishing, pshawing, waving her arms; she 
had sparkling black eyes, and a shrill voice which 
was to be heard all over the house. Having said 
her say to the ladies, she now swiftly turned upon 
the gentlemen. 

“Don’t listen to him, colonel,” cries the old 
lady to the good-looking elderly gentleman who 
had been submitting, with a somewhat dissen- 
tient expression, to the harangue. “ Mr. Marney 
he write for journals, and his business it twist 
every thing round de haut en bas, or he have noth- 
ing to write about. Myson write for journals 
sometimes, but he never show me his articles. 
He is too much ashamed of himself and those 
friends—liberators and agitators. They are a 
good-for-nothing set, who won’t work, and like 
talk and to talk. I tell Denise to shut the door 
on their noses.” 

“You must not confound every man who loves 
his country in the same category with your son’s 
friends, madame,” said the orator, concealing his 
annoyance at the old lady’s interruption. He 
spoke with a slight Irish accent. “Here in your 
fair France questions. are complicated. I allow 
that it is scarcely possible to foretell from one 
day to another what the consequence may be of 
giving supreme authority to any one party. But 
with us in Ireland it is not so. It is not a case 
of brother’s hand red with a brother’s blood, but 
of a country groaning under the rule of the Egyp- 
tian,” says the gentleman, talking louder and loud- 
er, for he saw the old lady preparing to interrupt 
again. “ Yes, colonel, the wrongs and sorrows 
of my most unhappy country,” and his voice 
toned to a different note, “are the wrongs of a 
whole nation crying aloud for a tardy justice. 
These I feel from my very inmost soul: my heart 
aches when I hear those in authority speaking 
lightly of sorrows such as ours, and I do not ex- 
onerate you, Colonel Dymond, honorable gentle- 
man as you are, from the charge.” 

“ Venez, Fox,” said the little girl, who had not 





been listening ; and as she moved away, the little 
dog set off scampering after her, and the boys 
with a shout rolled after the di 

“Your country! my country! patriots! patriot- 
ism !—I don’t care one sou for your patriots,” cries 
the old lady, shrilly. “Le pays des honnétes gens, 
that is my country.” 

“Do not let us wander from the point, my good 
lady,” said the orator, impatiently waving his 
hand ; “ personalities have nothing to do with a 
great ‘idea. When the wrongs of a generous race 
rise before our legislators in their seats in Par- 
liament, crying aloud for justice, it is the duty of 
every man to give them a hearing. You, colonel, 
are not one to turn aside from the cry of the 
helpless.” 

Mr. Marney paused for an answer; the colonel 
started, somewhat confused. He had been dis- 
turbed by the barking dog and the boys’ stam- 
pede, and he had lost the thread of Mr. Marney’s 
remarks. 

“Oh! ah—certainly not; but I didn’t get into 
Parliament, you know. It cost me a great deal 
of money,” said the colonel, recovering himself; 
“T have not paid it all off yet.” 

“ Michael takes it all to heart, as very few peo- 
ple do,” said Mrs. Marney, proudly, looking up 
from her crimson bale of wool. “If every body 
else did as he wishes, things would be very dif- 
ferent.” 

“Mrs. Marney thinks that, as the wife of a po- 
litical writer, she has a right to her say,” said the 
orator, good-naturedly, and loftily accepting the 
tribute. “I won’t engage to maintain al/ your 
opinions, my dear; but as to making a pudding 
or darning a stocking, I don’t think there’s many 
could give sounder advice.” He said it in a 
jaunty, affable way. Mrs. Marney’s dark eyes 
brightened with pleasure; the colonel made a 
courteous little bow. 

It was at this moment that the children came 
scampering up with the evening post, the faithful 
little dog barking at their heels as usual. 

“Here’s a letter for you, mamma,” said one 
little boy. ‘“ What a funny black letter !” 

“ And here’s a letter for you, papa,” said little 
Dermot, the youngest. 

“ T’ve two, I’ve two pretty letters,” said the little 
girl, in French, dancing after them; and she gave 
them both to the old lady, who pulled out her 
glasses to read the addresses. 

“Why, you silly little child, that is for Mon- 
sieur le Colonel. Ah, here is Max’s writing; 
this is for me. What a shocking hand he writes ! 
—pattes de mouche.” 

“Please remember the postman,” said little 
Dermot, holding out his cap. 

“ Be off!” said his father, crossly, and he flung 
him a penny out of his pocket as he spoke. 

“Little boys shouldn’t be aliowed to ask for 
money,” said Madame Du Pare, looking up before 
beginning to read. 

As for Mrs. Marney, she had torn her black- 
edged envelope open, and was utterly absorbed in 
its contents. Another time she might have anx- 
iously followed her husband, when he suddenly 
walked away, crumpling up his correspondence 
and thrusting it into his coat pocket, but she did 
not heed him, nor Madame Du Parc’s vehement 
exclamations, “As usual!” said the old lady; 
“Max, he put me off. There is his room ready, 
water in the jug, clean sheets on his bed, Denise 
’ave been all the morning clearing out the pota- 
toes. We take all this trouble, and now he write 
that he will not come till next week. I shall 
turn him out when he come. Oh, it is too abom- 
inable! Come, Marie, let us go and tell Denise 
that she need not give herself any more trouble ;” 
and the old lady took the little girl’s hand, and 
hobbled off, talking, through the darkling garden, 
and disappeared. Her voice died away, scolding, 
in the distance. 

Mrs. Marney sat on, with her head resting on 
her hand, and the tears in her great eyes. The 
colonel had pulled out his glasses and was also 
too much absorbed in his correspondence to think 
of any thing else. It was a disastrous post. Mr. 
Marney’s tailor’s bill was the least unwelcome of 
the four. The pencil lines written by poor Susy 
in her sorrow had reached her mother ; Tempy’s 
indignant protest was in her father’s hands. 

The poor colonel read it, re-read it; he could 
not solve the riddle, nor make up his mind what 
was to be done. “ Tut, tut, tut!” he said, beating 
his foot in perplexity. He had himself a great 
admiration for Fanny Bolsover. She had ruled 
his wife, and she now ruled him. It was unlucky 
that she had not got on better with the young 
folks. Tempy, he feared, was vehement, and yet 
he could not disregard all she said. He folded 
the letter with great exactitude, and put it care- 
fully away in his pocket; then he took it out 
again, and unfolded it once more, The even- 
ing was closing in and he could not see Mrs. 
Marney’s troubled face, nor the tears which 
dropped quickly on the paper that was lying in 
her lap. Tears do not show in the dark as they 
do in the sunshine, and men do not guess as wom- 
en do at the things which are not put into words. 
The unlucky colonel, in his perplexity, suddenly 
determined to appeal to Mrs. Marney for advice. 
She was a kind woman; she had children of her 
own. She would understand a girl’s feelings 
where he was at fault. 

It was an inopportune moment that he chose, 
poor man, to open his heart to his new-made 
friend. He began, deliberately at first, and 
speaking, I fear, to very inattentive ears: “ Mrs. 
Marney, may I have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you? I have no right I know to trouble 
you with my affairs, but perhaps you, who are 
kindness itself, will excuse. I have, alas! no 
right to ask any one to advise me now,” he said, 
in a plaintive voice. (He forgot that the late 
Mrs. Dymond had been the last person he ever 
applied to in a difficulty.) “You,” he went on, 
“are a mother, a good, devoted mother—” Then 
he stopped short, quite frightened by the sudden 
outburst he had unwittingly called forth. He 








looked up and the words failed him, and he saw 
for the first time that she was in distress, 

“Oh, do not speak to me like that! No, no; not 
that, not that,” she said, with a sudden i irrepressi- 
ble flood of tears. “ Oh, do not say such things to 
me! See, Colonel Dymond, my child wants me, 
and I can not go to her; she is in trouble, and I 
can do nothing to help her.” And the poor over- 
wrought woman hid her face in her two hands 
that were trembling. 

The colonel was startled ; he was a kind-heart- 
ed man; he was quite taken aback by such 
trouble. 

“Oh, it is a cruel thing to part from one’s chil- 
dren,” she went on, choking her grief, and recov- 
ering herself little by little. “ Every thing pant 
in to divide one in after-days. How can I go 
my poor darling? Where is the money to yan 
me? How can I leave my home? Oh, colonel, 
I sent her to her father’s people, thinking I had 
done for the best; but it is never the same—nev- 
er the same,” and she looked up piteously with 
dark eyes shining through her tears. 

The colonel sat listening and very confused, and 
yet not unsympathizing in his confusion, He was 
gently patting the iron table by way of soothing 
the poor lady. Two trains of thought were going 
on together in his head—an unusual thing for 
the simple-minded man. In all his sympathy 
for her, he was still pondering over his own per- 
plexities. Yes, she was right about the children. 
She had helped him unconsciously to make up 
his mind, and he now began to wonder if he could 
do any thing to help her. He wanted to see her 
face smiling and unruffled as usual, not at all 
changed, stained, suffused, as now. He felt very , 
shy for a colonel, but he presently began: “ Wiil 
you excuse me, Mrs. Marney, if I speak plainly to 
you? I can unfortunately do very little for any 
body. I seem to be always going to others for 
assistance, and you have helped me more than 
you have any idea of; but there is one way at 
least in which, perhaps, you would let me simpli- 
fy your difficulties, and if—if a small advance, 
say fifteen or twenty pounds, would be convenient 
for your journey, would you give me the pleasure 
of feeling that for once I have been of some lit- 
tle use to a friend?” He laid his hand on hers 
as he spoke, and she, with a sudden grateful im- 
pulse, caught it and raised it to her lips. 

“Oh, how good you are!” said she. 

“A mere trifle—a mere nothing,” 
colonel. “I have a daughter myself. Here is 
Mr. Marney coming. I will go for the notes at 
once,” he added, “and I beg you will not say 
another word; indeed, the obligation is mine.” 
He hurried past Marney, with a friendly sign. 
As he walked toward the house Mrs. Marney’s 
grateful eyes seemed to look into his, and her 
grateful voice was in his ears. 

When the colonel returned with the notes in 
an envelope, he found Mr. and Mrs. Marney stand- 
ing together where he had left them; they were 
waiting for him, and talking eagerly. He had 
hoped that she might have kept the transaction 
to herself, but she had evidently been telling her 
husband, 

The colonel was shy, and held back for a mo- 
ment; but Marney, perhaps from habit, was cer- 
tainly equal to the occasion, and made things 
easy for all parties. “Colonel,” he said, with 
emotion, flinging back his coat, “I am a man of 
few words ; but as long as I live I shall never for- 
it your goodness to my poor wife and her girl. 

hanks to you, we shail both be able to hurry 
over to our poor child in her trouble. You have 
done a noble action, Sir, and one that you will 
like to remember when you are yourself upon 
your—a—looking back at your past life.” 

Whatever his future reflections might be, the 
poor colonel seemed very uncomfortable at the 
present moment; when Marney held out his 
hand he did not immediately put the money into 
it, but merely shook the outstretched palm. Then 
going up to Mrs. Marney, he said, “ Good-night, 
and thank you,” in a low voice, and raising her 
hand to his lips, he respectfully kissed it, leav- 
ing the paper in her fingers. She did not speak; 
she looked at him with a curious, puzzled, grate- 
ful expression in her beautiful eyes, and he walk- 
ed quickly away. 

“There goes a good, honest, well-conditioned 
old gentleman,” said Marney, approvingly. “How 
much is there, Mary? and where are you going 
to put the money ?” 

“T shall take care of it, you may be sure,” said 
Mary, smiling, and slipping the envelope into her 
pocket. 

“You had better let me keep the notes for 

ou,” said Marney (and he spoke in perfect good 
faith). “Perhaps there may be more than we 
shall want for the journey. How much did he 
promise you, Polly ?’ 

She hesitated still. 

“T think he said f-fifteen pounds,” she answer- 
ed, looking at him doubtfully. “Why do you 
want the money now, Michael ?” 

Michael turned red with a sullen angry glare. 
“Make haste,” said he. , “Don’t keep me wait- 
ing.” 

“Let us go to the light, dear, and count them,” 
she said, tremulously, still feeling in her pocket. 

When they got into the room, Mrs. Marney, 
with a pale face, gave the envelope to her hus- 
band, who exclaimed, cheerfully, “The old fellow 
is better than his word. There are four hundred- 
franc notes, Polly—sixteen pounds. Hurrah for 
the colonel !” 

And then, when she was alone once more, poor 
Mary, still with a pale face, and feeling as if she 
were a thief in the night, pulled out one last 
hundred-franc note, which she had kept back 
from her husband, and she looked at it with a 
wistful look, and hid it away carefully between 
the leaves of her Bible. Later in the evening 
she went up stairs to the bare room where her 
two boys lay sleeping, and sat down by the big 
bed, looking wistfully at the little round brown 
chubby heads. They were like their father, and 
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yet they reminded her somehow of her own peo- 
ple too. Little Michael turned and opened his 
brown eyes wide, smiled at her, and then dropped 
to sleep once more; little Dermot lay sunk 
warm in the pillow. Oh, might they grow up good 
men—upright, truth-fearing men—not as she was, 
not as their father was, her husband, whom she 
loved with all her heart’s passionate devotion, but 
whose faults were clear to her aching eyes! She 
prayed for commonplace things for her children, 
not for heroic achievements, but for daily vir- 
tues—hard work, truth, uprightness. 

~ “Mamma! mamma!” said little Michael, strug- 
gling to break through the spell of sleep that di- 
vided him from her. 

“My darling! my darling!” answered the poor 
mother, softly, so as not to arouse him; and she 
bent over him, and once more her tears flowed, 
but they were gentle and more happy. 

Then she went down stairs to make her ar- 
rangements with madame, and the two stood 
talking on the landing, and recapitulating all the 
details of the daily history, the soup for the little 
boys, the directions for the washer-woman, the 
girl who was to come in during Mrs. Marney’s 
absence. Mrs. Marney fetched her hundred-frane 
note; it was to pay for these necessary expenses, 
and also for a certain proportion of rent that was 
owing. The moon rose, and the two dark figures 
prosed on and on in the moonlight. 

“ Well, I would not cross the sea, not even for 
my good-for-nothing Max,” said madame, “but 
you are right to go; and do not be uneasy about 
your children. Has Monsieur Marney gone to 
the station to make arrangements? I will not 
wait up any longer; at my age one is weary when 
the night comes.” 

“T wonder he is not back,” said Mrs. Marney. 

“Tt is a long way to the station,” said madame ; 
“ good-night and good-by.” 

Mrs. Marney said only “ Good-night,” and she 
went and stood at the window, watching. The 
moon was streaming, and the dark clouds were 
drifting and hurrying along the sky; the clock 
struck eleven. She went and fetched a shawl 
and wrapped it close round her and sat down at 
the window again; after a time she fell asleep, 
and woke up as the clock struck one, and then 
hour after hour passed and struck as she waited. 
And then in the early morning Marney came 
home at last; it seemed like a dream of some- 
thing which had happened before. He was ex- 
cited, miserable, declaring he had been robbed ; 
he had been cheated, he said; and then suddenly 
he became piteous, contrite, abject in his entreat- 
ies for forgiveness. On his way to the station 
he had turned into a café, and there met a patri- 
otic acquaintance, who, without much difficulty, 
persuaded him to look in for an hour at a place 
not far off, where, unluckily for Marney, one of 
those fatal green plains was lying ready spread, 
where dice are sown and bitter crops are reaped. 
He was tempted, and, as usual, instantly suc- 
cumbed. When he came away in the early dawn, 
one five-frane piece was all that remained of the 
colonel’s advance. 

And then, as usual, Mary, after being angry, 
forgave him, making some absurd excuses to her- 
self. Poor thing! what a life would hers have been 
had she not been able to forgive ; and having for- 
given, the next thing was that she tried to con- 
sole her heart-broken husband as he lay deplor- 
ing his fall with his head comfortably buried in 
the sofa cushions. He was ruined, he said. It 
had been of vital importance to him to get to 
London; he deserved it all, he sobbed. As he 
became more desperate she grew more pitiful. 
Would he go even now? would he fetch Susy 
away and bring her back? There were fifty 
francs still left, which she had kept back for the 
children’s expenses. Madame had the money, 
but she would get it back; and then Marney be- 
gan to forgive himself, and allowed himself to be 
consoled and forgiven. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE POULTRY SHOW. 


HEY were two forlorn chickens that landed 

at the foot of the garden, where the river 
ran, fast wedged in a cake of ice, with hardly 
any feathers, and with both feet frozen. Mar- 
cia took them in and wrapped their poor claws 
in oil and wool, and fed them in a basket, and 
gave them the air on fine days by walking abroad 
with the basket on her arm, till, as she went by, 
the neighbors were wont to speak of her as the 
poultry show. 

But Marcia was sublimely indifferent to neigh- 
bors, considering that they existed only for the 
purpose of “ borrowing,” and being much more 
fond of dumb animals than of humanity, going 
about half the time followed by her pets—a 
bird in her hair, a parrot on her finger, cats pur- 
ring round her feet, and dogs bounding in her 
path. She heartily agreed with somebody who 
says a dog is a perpetual baby in the house, 
never growing up, and never telling tales. Of 
course her brothers and her superior elder sisters, 
and all her cousins and their confidential friends, 
thought Marcia’s last fancy was the worst of all. 
“Those ridiculous chickens !? was becoming a 
family watch-word. ' But their condition on that 
cake of ice, as they floated farther and farther 
away from the barn-yard that was home, had 
rather touched poor Marcia’s heart, and she 
would have given them her own breakfast, and 
have gone w:thout every day herself, rather than 
not have fed them. Although the means at home 
were limited, still they were not so much so that 
the chickens needed to go unfed ; but the fact of 
Marcia’s temper getting fired early in the affair, 
although she said nothing, determined her to 
make those chickens pay for what they had ; and 
when, one day, she brought in a dozen great 
pearly and laid them in triumph on her 


mother’s lap, she felt that she had said a great 
deal. 








But, those eggs bestowed, she allowed her moth- 
er no more. Great ideas had entered her head. 
She came home one day from a long walk with a 
black Spanish hen in her arms, for which she had 
contracted a debt to be paid in her Houdin eggs. 
When, some six weeks afterward, a dozen curi- 
ous little gallinaceous specimens were running 
about the yard, Marcia watched them with in- 
tense curiosity, and for weeks, if not months, to 
come, seemed to be holding her breath. Not an 
egg of her Houdin hens, however, did she allow 
to be taken for pudding or cake: one basket- 
ful of them went to buying a pair of young 
brown Leghorns, another basketful was found to 
have purchasing power equal to securing a pair 
of white bantams, and then the Houdin hen, 
whose inclinations had been seriously tampered 
with, insisted upon raising a family of her own. 
But Marcia felt very well equipped, and she add- 
ed only some patience to her stock in trade just 
then. At four months old her brown Leghorn 
pullet laid an egg, and on that same day she 
brought one of her twelve chickens into the 
house in a rapture—it was a black chicken with 
a huge white top-knot. 

“My fortune’s made!” said Marcia. “There 
are no fowl like these in all this part of the 
country. It’s a black Poland—I read about 
them in the library book.” 

“T declare, Marcia,” moaned her mother, “I 
believe you’re insane about these miserable birds. 
You have no time or thought for any thing else. 
And here is all your music going to waste.” 

“ How many years have I been taking lessons, 
mamma ?” 

“ How many years? Ever since you were born, 
I was going to say.” 

“ And I can’t play a page without my notes, 
nor then so that the composer wouldn’t run away 
if he heard me. Sowhatis the use? NowI have 
found just what I'm fit for. If I only had some 
sort of carpenter’s skill—” 

“ Well, I should like to know what you want 
that for in taking care of hens,” said Bessie. 

“T should think it would be of about as much 
use as embroidery,” said Emily. 

“ Marcia always was so impracticable!” sighed 
her mother. 

“What is it you want to do, Marcia ?” asked 
Philip—Tom’s classmate, who spent half his time 
at the place. 

“Just to make boxes and roosts and hutches 
for my hens, so as to keep them wholesome and 
happy, you know.” 

“ Wholesome and happy !” said her mother. 

“ Why, yes, mamma,” said Bessie. “I should 
think there was really sense in that, if there is 
any sense in having the things at all. If their 
water is clean, they’ll drink more, and if every 
thing is to their hen-mind, of course they’ll lay 
more.” 

“What absurdity, Bess !” 

“No, indeed, mamma,” exclaimed Marcia, im- 
petuously. “You don’t know how human they 
are. You see the lords and masters fighting for 
supremacy; see the hens all picking on the one 
that has an infirmity; see the old-maid aunts—” 

“The what?” 

“ Really, now, you remember those two com- 
mon sitting hens I bought to hatch out some of 
the top-knot eggs? And one brought out a brood, 
and the other lost all hers? Well, the one that 
lost hers tries with all her might to be mother 
to the other hen’s chickens. She scratches for 
them and clucks to them all day long, gives them 
the morsel instead of taking it herself, will get 
them under her wings when the real mother isn’t 
looking, and the real mother doesn’t seem to care 
at all; and at night, evidently feeling dreadfully 
because they will go under their mother’s wings 
then in the barrel instead of under hers outside, 
she gets on top of the barrel instead of going to 
roost with the other hens. Now isn’t that just 
like an old-maid aunt and the idle indifferent 
mamma who lies on the sofa and reads novels, 
and lets her sister take care of the babies ?” 

“T never heard such talk, Marcia, nor saw a 
person with such low tastes. I can’t conceive 
where you got them,” cried her mother. 

“ Why, mamma,” said Bess, “if the Lord could 
make chickens, I should think Marcia might watch 
them.” 

“It’s first-rate,” said Phil. ‘ What else do 
they do, March ?” 

“Every thing that human beings do. They 
are jealous of each other, like Mormon wives. 
Those that are not favorites sometimes go to 
roost in the middle of the afternoon, so as to se- 
cure the place they want next their husband; 
and he goes picking round with his favorite till 
bed-time, and then flies up and knocks the oth- 
ers out of the way to make room for her. What 
do you think of that?” 

“Oh, pshaw !” 

“Tt’s true. And I'll tell you something more. 
He thinks he knows how to lay an egg better 
than the hen does, And if there’s a hen that’s 
dilatory, he makes a nest for her, and gets into 
it, and gets out of it, and coaxes her, and liter- 
ally tries to show her how. Isn’t that human ? 
Those husbands that know every thing— Oh, 
it’s as good as a play!” 

“T should think so.” 

“ And then the first crowing of a little young 
rooster, and the strutting afterward—it’s so ex- 
actly like the first long coat of a boy, and the 
strutting after that—” 

“ Marcia, I am ashamed of you,” said her moth- 
er. “I must beg to hear no more such conversa- 
tion.” 

“Now, Mrs. Thurston,” said Phil, “I’m sure I 
saw you laughing. And as for me, I’m going to 
make those boxes with March. I’m just as good 
a carpenter as Noah.” 

And so Phil went down the garden with Mar- 
cia, and there were days upon days of hammer- 
ing and sawing and fitting; and Tom was going 
about full of mischief, and Emily had her sew- 

ing under the apple-trees near by, and Bessie 





came down to bring a freshly baked tart or some 
hot gingerbread. 

“ And I’m sure it’s just like picnicking,” said 
Marcia. “You ought to be obliged to me for 
making such a pleasant occasion. And I’m aw- 
fully sorry that we’re almost through.” And as 
she uttered the last sentence, Philip happening 
to glance down at her in that moment from the 
ladder where he was standing, her face suddenly 
flamed up as if a torch had been held before it, 
and she turned and hid its color over a box of 
old nails that she and Tom—an age ago that 
seemed now—had taken at school in exchange 
for pins, meaning to sell them to the junk-man, 
but diverted from their purpose by one of Mrs. 
Thurston’s methods of persuasion. 

“Mamma always was the enemy of enterprise,” 
said Tom, when they found the box. “I suppose 
it’s the oil of birch that has kept these nails from 
getting rusty.” 

But as soon as Marcia could slip away from all 
that merry racket she flew down to the foot of 
the orchard, and cast herself into the deep grass 
there in the shadow, and cried to break her heart. 
That one giance in Philip’s face, that swift in- 
stant, had served to turn the whole earth on a 
pivot to another issue of life. It had, indeed, 
held up a torch before her, it had showed her 
that of which she was unconscious before, and 
now she knew that she loved Philip Masters, and 
she knew that he loved Bessie, and the world was 
one dead blank. 

The hens were not fed that night, and nobody 
carried the eggs in; it was only when the moon 
set that, her skirts dripping with dew, Marcia 
stole in herself, with her dogs, and crept away to 
bed. 


It was a long fight that Marcia had with her 
heart on that September night. She rose early 
in the morning, and gave the hens into Bridget’s 
charge, looked into her mother’s room, and told 
her she was going to see Aunt Brown; and as 
that good lady, now that she could no longer 
whip her children, generally allowed them their 
way, no objection was made; and Marcia found 
herself, after a couple of hours, in the arms of 
her old counsellor and friend, to whom, albeit, 
she never breathed a word of her trouble. A 
day of Aunt Brown, Marcia used to say, set her 
up in virtue for half a year, and now she took 
seven of them. “Seven days’ counsel with an 
old angel ought to make an angel of me. But 
nothing will ever do that.” 

Yet when she went home there was something 
different in Marcia’s face from any thing that had 
ever been there before ; and if nobody paid enough 
heed to observe it, nevertheless the fact was true 
that the hoyden girl had vanished, and a grave 
and active woman had taken her place—a woman 
who never allowed herself to be still long enough 
to think. She asked for no more dresses; she 
never put a ribbon near her; she brushed the 
kink out of her hair as well as she could, and 
said to herself that it was of no use for her to 
try and look any thing but a fright, with one eye 
hunting up the other the way hers was—an allu- 
sion to a slight cast in her eye that was not at 
all unbecoming on the whole; of course nobody 
would think of falling in love with a Cyclops, 
and of course nobody could help loving such a 
rose and lily piece of beauty as Bess. She was 
sure, she thought, she was glad that Bess was 
happy; but, for all that, she cried sadly about it. 
Yet after any of these secret crying spells she 
fought her battle with herself all the more furi- 
ously ; and although it wrung her heart, she would 
insist upon talking about Philip, and suffer Bes- 
sie to sing his praises on every occasion that of- 
fered, in fear and trembling all the while lest 
voice or face surrendered, and took all his small 
kindnesses as a matter of course. 

The winter wore away at last, and Marcia 
might have felt her trouble in their behalf, her 
self-denial, and the money, or rather the eggs, 
that she had spent, all repaid in the glossy look 
of her hens, with their red combs and their nests 
full of eggs. Those who are in search of any 
thing can always find it, and she had secured, in 
one way and another, eggs of many of the 
choicest breeds, the hatchings had all turned out 
well, and the result was a great flock of some of 
the finest-looking birds in the country, among 
which a troop of black Polanders went about 
shaking their full white crests, and hardly able 
to see out of their eyes. “I’m sure they’re fine,” 
said Marcia. “And as I’m never going to mar- 
ry, and shall have to earn my living in some way, 
I'll earn it this way.” And she then announced 
that she was going to contribute to the poultry 
show in the city, and waited for some opposition. 

But they had done with opposing Marcia, in the 
matter of hens, in that house. “They treat me 
with the silent contempt I deserve,” she said, 
lightly. But she bribed Tom to help her manu- 
facture a set of coops, bribed him with a prom- 
ise that Bessie should make him a box of cookies 
to take away with him; for he had begun his 
study of medicine, while Phil, who thought the 
learned professions already full, was looking in 
vain for something to do in which to start him- 
self in life. “Poor fellow!” thought Marcia 
over and over again, “if he only could get some- 
thing to do, then the engagement couid be an- 
nounced, and by-and-by they could be married.” 
It seemed as though she herself would be easier 
when it was all over. But there was no prospect 
of it, and Phil’s outlook was dark enough at pres- 
ent. She meant to ask him, at some favorable 
time, why he didn’t go out to Colorado, and, aft- 
er he had made a home there, send for Bessie. 
She fancied that, after all, the best thing for her 
would be not to be obliged to witness their hap- 
piness at last. 

But when Marcia had emptied the better part 
of her hennery into the great poultry show, she 
felt it necessary to go and look after her inter- 
ests there, and she sold enough of the common 
stock left at home to pay the expenses of herself 
and Bessie in the city. Her mother burst into 








tears with the thought of the vulgar pursuits of 
her daughters; and they left Emily first wiping 
her mother’s eyes and then making her an egg- 
nogg from the proceeds of the vulgarity. 

It was a fine thing, that show, as Marcia said, 
trusting Bessie could make out what she said in 
the riot of the chanticleers, each rivalling his un- 
seen opponent. “Just hear the rumpus those 
roosters keep up!” she cried. And what with the 
cackling of the geese, the quacking of the ducks, 
the gobbling of the turkeys, the clatter of the 
guinea-fowl, the cooing of the pigeons, and the 
screams of the peacocks, the rumpus was that of 
Pandemonium itself. But, except for the unsight- 
ly coops, it was rather a beautiful Pandemonium— 
the huge Brahmas with their fluff of snowy feath- 
ers like so many arctic owls, the jet and shining 
Créve-cceurs, the silver-spangled Hamburgs fine as 
silk-clad court ladies, the Cochins with the gloss 
of dark green enamel on the blackness of their 
plumes, the superb red Game, the crested, ruffed, 
and bearded Sultans, and the little Bantams more 
important than the whole. Marcia felt all the 
glory of a connoisseur and the wealth of a pro- 
ducer, as she moved through the place, and rec- 
ognized her own, and listened to the clarion calls 
about her. 

She found a seat for Bessie at last, and then 
went to see the secretary. ‘ Phil will be sure to 
be here,” she said to herself, “ so long as he knew 
Bess was coming. He’ll find her, and keep her 
from being -lonely.” As she came back with a 
radiant face after a half hour’s interview, she 
saw that her prophecy was fulfilled—Phil was 
there sitting by Bessie, their heads close togeth- 
er, their backs toward her. Meaning to be as 
merry as she could, she started to put her face 
close down between theirs in order to tell her 
news, and so it came about that she heard Phil 
saying, “‘ Ah, if I only had some sort of business, 
so that I could speak without disgracing myself!” 

“Speak anyway, Phil,” answered Bessy, put- 
ting Marcia in mind of Priscilla and John Alden, 
in spite of herself. 

Then the little hen-woman drew back, and wait- 
ed half a minute before she touched them on the 
shoulders. ‘Come with me, Phil,” she said; and 
she led him down the lower corner of the hall, 
where, the peacocks having rested from their 
screaming, it was a trifle less noisy than any 
where else. “I heard what you said, Phil,” she 
contrived to say directly, ‘“‘and I have a propo- 
sition to make to you. See here”—as he turned 
to her with a stare of utter amazement in his 
handsome eyes. ‘“ Look at this list of premiums 
—I’ve taken twenty. And every one of my birds 
is sold, some at ten and some at fifteen dol- 
lars a pair, just as the secretary chose. What 
do you think of that for wealth ?” she cried, gay- 
ly. “My receipts and my orders from this poul- 
try show will be only a little less than one thou- 
sand dollars. Now, Phil—you’re listening ?—if 
you don’t feel ashamed of it (and I’m sure you 
won't, if you really want to marry dear Bessie), 
I propose to sell out my hen business to you. 
You can double it; you’re a man, and can do 
twice as well as I could; and you can have, any- 
way, in spite of accidents, a good income of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand dollars a year, 
with every body buying your rare breeds and 
coming after your choice eggs, you know. And 
you can pay me in the course of your life, and 
you can marry Bess to-morrow.” 

Then there was silence a moment, while she 
looked at the gorgeous illumination of the azure 
on the peacock’s breast, and feared that Phil 
would hear her heart beating. 

“Marcia,” said he, presently, getting hold of 
her hand somehow, “you are certainly the most 
ineffable little goose in this hall. What in the 
world do you suppose I want to marry Bess for ? 
It’s you I am in love with !” 





[Begun in Hasree’s Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIL) 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Nornine more beautiful could well have been 
imagined than the day Lady Idleways, Laura, 
and Kathie started for Idleways Castle. Toward 
morning there had been a shower, which fresh- 
ened every leaf, and gave a glittering touch to ev- 
ery flower. It was a joyous, glad day, when even 
the birds seemed to be happier; and when Laura 
bade farewell to her kind friends, sorry as she 
was to leave them, she could not be unhappy. 

The Motherkin and Grim escorted them through 
their woods and beyond the door in the rock 
where Laura had first seen the fairy. At this 
point they exchanged good wishes and made their 
final adieux, the Motherkin never venturing out 
of the confines of the Forest of Pines—at least to 
mortal vision she never went farther. 

As they reached the limit of the woods, where 
Lady Idleways’s carriage was waiting, Laura 
thought she saw a familiar object partly hiding 
behind a bush of sweet-brier. Kathie’s eyes also 
turned in the same direction, and she whispered 
to Laura, “Is that the Herb Elf, or is it only a 
rabbit ?” 








“Tt is the elf. Look at his queue. I wonder 
what he wants? He seems to be afraid of being 
noticed. Look! he is waving his cap to us, and 


then he retreats behind the bush again.” 

“ What is it detains you, children ?” asked Lady 
Idleways; for both Kathie and Laura lingered a 
little. 

“The Herb Elf, mamma,” whispered Laura. 

“T see nothing but a rabbit, my dear.” 

“ But it is the elf, mamma. May I go speak to 
him? He may want to say good-by.” 

“ Are you not afraid of his mischievous tricks ?” 

“He would not dare do any harm to me with 
you so near, mamma,” 

“Go, then; but do not let him urge you away 
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“LAURA THOUGHT SHE SAW A FAMILIAR OBJECT BEHIND A 
BUSH OF SWEET-BRIER.” 


out of my sight.” 
sweet-brier behind which the elf was hiding, at 
which he capered and frisked about as if highly 
pleased. 

“So you are going 
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Laura ran to the bush of | gathered flowers. 
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happy child into a rational and use- 
ful being, grateful and disposed to 
make others happy. 

“Oh, Miss Laura, what a tall, love- 
ly girl you are!” exclaimed . Nan- 
nette, looking at her affectionately 
and turning her around. “ Who 
dresses you, dear ? and who brushes 
your beautiful hair? I. have been 
lost without you.” 

“T am my own maid,. Nannette, 
and you will have to wait upon 
mamma in future, or knit stockings 
for all the poor people. Do I not 
look well dressed? Ah! here is my 
dear Fido. What a great big crea- 
ture he has become! And, oh! my 
dear Nannette, how are all the birds ? 
and where is Polly ?” 

“Welcome! welcome !” screamed 
Polly, in reply. 

Laura took Kathie about from 
room to room till the child was al- 
most bewildered, but so modest and 
refined was she by nature that the 
grandeur did not dazzle her. She 
was just the same simple, quiet child 
of the woods, with a heart-sick and 
homesick longing to return to her 
own poor home; and it was not 
many days before Laura and Lady 
Idleways saw that the little wood 
violet was drooping. 

Kathie had been allowed a room 
next to Laura’s, and each day Lady 
Idleways gave them lessons togeth- 
er. They walked, they rode, they 
Kathie was teaching Laura to 


knit, and Laura was teaching Kathie many little 
nice ways about herself ; and Laura was all bright- 
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ness and energy—a veritable sunbeam, as all in 
the castle said; but Kathie grew quieter and sad- 
der, and one day Laura found her unable to rise 
from her bed... In alarm she went to her mother. 

“Mamma, Kathie is ill; her head is hot, and 
she says strange things to me, and she moans as 
if in pain.” 

Lady Idleways found the child truly ill, and 
she had to forbid Laura’s even seeing her, for 
she knew not but that her fever might prove to 
be contagious. 

Nannette shook her head wisely, and took her 
place at the bedside, as if now she had indeed 
something to occupy her. 

Laura was lost without her companion, but 
made fresh bouquets and sent them in every 
morning to her, and was always ready at the end 
of the long hall to wait upon Nannette, that she 
might not leave her charge a moment. Lady 
Idleways sent for a physician, and his face look- 
ed grave when he came from Kathie’s bedside. 

“ What is it, mamma ?”’ asked Laura, as, with 
her books and Fido, she sat in the embrasure of 
the large hall window, waiting for the doctor’s 
decision. 

“Tt is a low fever, my darling, and we must 
do something to cheer the child and make her 
hopeful. Iam going now to write to your papa, 
and see if he can get permission for Kathie’s fa- 
ther to return. Meanwhile we will get their cot- 
tage in order, cleaned, and made comfortable with 
all that they need, and then we will take the lit- 
tle wild bird back to its nest. These woodland 
creatures can not live away from their haunts. 
Do you understand, my Laura ?” 

“Yes, mamma; but I am so sorry.” 

“So am I, dear child.” 

So it was decided. The letter was written, 
and a favorable answer came, Day after day 
went by, and yet Kathie could only take a little 








soup and a little wine, and Laura was allowed to 
go beneath her window and talk to her a while. 
And Lady Idleways was very busy, driving out to 
the forest every day with a donkey-cart laden 
with many useful goods, going and returning 
with work-people, and coming home to bid Laura 
hope that Kathie would soon be very well and 
happy again. 


oo 


CHAPTER XII. 


Art last Kathie was pronounced able to leave 
her room. The summer had ripened into au- 
tumn, and the leaves, which had turned crisp and 
brown, had fallen, making the branches bare. 
The air was sharp and frosty. Great logs burn- 
ed in the fire-places, delighting Laura with their 
cheerful blaze, and keeping her busy in the twi- 
light finding pictures in the flames. She was 
now allowed to sit beside Kathie and read a little 
to her, a few verses, a hymn, or a Bible story. 
And to Laura was given the pleasant task of 
telling Kathie she was soon to see her father. It 
happened this way. Kathie had been carried out 
for fresh air in Nannette’s arms, and was resting 
on cushions ; it was the middle of the day, and 
the sunlight streamed through the broad win- 
dows. Laura was roasting chestnuts, and as she 
drew them from the ashes she said, 

“ Kathie, if I were a fairy and you had a wish, 
what should I turn this nut into for you ?—a pot 
of gold ?” 

“No, dear Laura. 
gold.” 

“But I know what you do want, and what you 
shall have.” 

“ Ah, Laura, you are too good to me, and I am 
ashamed to say I want any thing.” 

“But it is not any thing, it is somebody, you 
want, and there is mamma at the window, all 

wrapped up in a shawl, 


I do not want a pot of 





home, are you ?” he ask- 
ed, 

“Yes, I am going, 
and Kathie is going 
with me. . How could | 
you let those mosqui- 
toes torment us so? 
The bites hurt yet. ’ 
Look!” and she held 
out a swollen finger. 

At this the elf fum- 
bled in his pockets, and 
drew out a peculiar- 
looking ring. . It seem- 
ed to be cut out of coral. 

“There,” said he, 
“this will make you 
believe me somewhat 
d your friend. Let me 

put it on that finger. 

See, the swelling goes 
; down. While you wear 
this, no insect can ever 
trouble you. Had you. 
been ugly with me, I 
should not have given } 
you this, But you can 
have your choice be- \ 
| 
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tween it and your own 
blue ring. Which do 
you prefer ?” AR 
| “Oh, yours, Mr. Elf, |! 
; of course. Why, it’s a 
real treasure.” 

“Of course it is; it 
came from China. 
Will you ever come to | 
these woods again ?”” 

“T hope so. Good- 
ae by, Mr. Elf, good-by.” 
“Good-by. You are 
areal little lady. Good- 
by.” And with any 
number of twists and 
jerks and queer contor- 
tions, the rabbit-skin 
and its owner disap- 
peared in the forest. 

Lady Idleways and 
Kathie looked at the 
elf’s gift, and pro- 
nounced it a very use- 
ful and pretty. trinket. 
Then they all got in the 
carriage, and turned 
their thoughts toward 
home, 

It was late when they 
reached the castle, for 
the coachman lost his 
way, and they were de- 
tained. Lights were 
gleaming from all the [— 
windows, and as they — 
neared the broad steps a 
delightful strain of mu- 
| sic welcomed their ap- 
proach. Servants were 
waiting to greet them, 
| and Laura was quite 
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overwhelmed with. all 
their kind attentions. 
She could not but re- 
member how coldly and 
indifferently she had 
: been in the habit of re- 
t ceiving kindness before 
if she left home ; for, child 
r that she was, she had 
: learned to think and re- 
: flect. Thrown upon 

her own efforts to make 

herself comfortable and 
: happy, and even to sus- 
tain her own life, she 
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beckoning me out to 
see a soldier who has 
just gotten down from 
a horse, and he looks 
enough like you, Kath- 
ie, to be your father.” 
With which rather sud- 
den announcement Lau- 
ra ran out of the room, 
and soon came back ush- 
ering in a tall man with 
bronzed cheeks and 
heavy mustache and a 
kind eye like Kathie’s, 
and Kathie was next in 
his arms, and her face 
hidden on his breast. 

Not many days after, 
with grateful words and 
kindest thanks, the sol- 
dier and his little girl 
went to their home in 
the woods. The forest- 
er had received his dis- 
charge from the army 
through Laura’s papa. 

Laura often went to 
visit Kathie in her own 
home, which Lady Idle- 
ways had made bright 
and sweet, and Kathie 
could never do enough 
for Laura to prove her 
gratitude. Stockings of 
softest and whitest wool 
knit by Kathie, with de- 
licious cheeses and 
cakes she had made, 
were sent to the castle. 
The forester carved 
beautiful toys and foot- 
stools and _ picture- 
frames and crosses for 
the kind friends of his 
little girl. 

As a parting gift 
Laura had bestowed 
upon Kathie the young 
bear she had befriend- 
ed in the woods, and 
which, chained in the 
stable-yard, had grown 
large and fat and tame. 
Laura had found it a 
rather awkward pet, 
less tractable to her 
teachings than she had 

_ supposed it would be; 
but the forester prom- 
ised that the ‘animal 
should have the best of 
care, and be taught all 
that a tame bear ought 
to know. 

So many people set- 
tled in the villages near, 
and so many houses and 
factories were to be 
found after a while, 
that the good fairy and 
Grim had to take their 
departure, The elves, 
too, disappeared, leav- 
ing behind them only 
their garden beds of 
bitter herbs. 

Laura, however, lost. 
none of the good les- 





sons the fairy had 
taught her, and was 
never happier than 


when doing some kind 
act for those who had 
less to make them com- 
fortable and thankful 
than had the Princess 








“E had grown out of the 
' listless, dissatisfied, un- 
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“SHE WAS NOW ALLOWED TO SIT BESIDE KATHIE AND READ A LITTLE TO HER.” 


Idleways. 
THE END. 
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Ladies’ Bonnets, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Biack Eneuisn Straw Har. The broad 


turned up in a revers on the left side, and is faced with black satin, which 
The trimming is composed of 
broad bias strips of black satin, which are lined with faille, pleated, wound 


is laid in five lapping folds on the edge. 


around the crown, 
and laid in puffs at 
the left side, with 
the satin uppermost. 
From these puffs pro- 
ceed two long ostrich 
feathers, which curl 
around the crown. 
Fig. 2. — Brown 
Carp Russian Bonnet. 
The brim, which is 
narrow on the left, is 
turned up in a revers 
on the right side, and 
is faced with shirred 
beige satin. Satin 
ribbon of the same 
color is wound around 
the crown, and is fin- 
ished in the back with 
a rosette composed of 
loops of similar rib- 
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Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
Couxar, Fic. 1. 
For description see Suppl. 




















Fig. 1.—SanpDat- 
woop Fan. 


bon. A half wreath 
of pink roses and 
mignonette com- 
pletes the trimming. 
Strings of beige satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Wuite Cure 
Rounp Hat. The brim 
is wired inside half an 
inch from the edge, bent 
in the back in the shape 


Fig. 2.—Pox- : ; 
: shown by the illustration, 


papour Fov- 


LARD Par- and turned up on the left 
ASOL side. It is faced with gar- 


net velvet, and edged with 
a fourfold piping of ivory 
satin. Ivory satin ribbon 
two inches and a half wide 
is laid across the crown, 
and falls over the brim to 







, \, Fig. 2.—Brown Carp Russian Bonnet. 
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form the string at the right side. On the left side it is fastened on the up- 
turned brim with loops of similar ribbon, and forms the second string. On 
the crown at the left are loops and ends of the same ribbon, fastened with 
agrafes of Rhine crystal. The rest of the trimming consists of a wreath of 
rose leaves of green crape, finishing in the back with clusters of drooping 
rose-buds and white li- 
lacs, A large spray of 
lilacs is in front. 

Fig. 4.—Biack TULLE 
anD Lace Bonnet. The 
frame, with brim broad 
and drooping in front 
and narrow in the back, 
is covered with black 
silk tulle. A pleating 
of white Breton lace is 
set inside of the brim 
in front, and a similar 
pleating of black lace 
trims the outside of the 
brim. Three rows of 
beads are set above the 
lace, and one row is set 
on the edge of the bon- 
net. The trimming is 
composed of dark red 
flowers with small dark 
green leaves. On the 
middle of the crown is 






brim of this hat is 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Eneuisu Straw Har. 





Fig. 4.—SLEEVE FOR 
CHEMISETTE, Fig, 3. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 3—Wuire Carpe Rounp Har. 





Critre Lisse anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustiy, Inser- 
TION, AND Lace CoLuar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 









Fig. 3.—Swiss Mus.in anp 
Lace Cuemiserre.—t{See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 5.—Btack Tutte anp Lace Bonnet 
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Fig. 3.—Smix Fay. 


fastened a barbe 
of black tulle two 
yards long, edged 
with lace pleatings 
on the sides, and 
caught with a black 
bead agrafe. The 
ends are crossed in the 
back, and form strings. 
A spray of leaves and 
flowers trims the crown 
behind. A pompon of 
olive ostrich and heron 
feathers completes the 
trimming. 

Fig. 5.—Biack 
axnp Lace Bonyer. The 
frame of this bonnet is 
covered with tulle. The 
brim is faced with shirred 
black satin, and edged 


Srrivep Sik 
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TULLE PaRasoL. 


Batiste Apron. 
For pattern and description see Supp'ement, No. VL, Figs. 51 and 52. 
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with a satin fold and black beads. The bonnet 
is trimmed with two rows of gathered black lace. 
The lower row is headed by a black jet band, 
and the upper row is set on black tulle, which 
forms a puff on the crown. On the left side is 
a bow of pékin ribbon, fastened by a small 
agrafe, and a spray of full-blown tea-roses with 
glossy foliage and buds. The right side is 
trimmed with a large bow and an agrafe, which 
is set in a lace rosette. Barbes of tulle edged 
with lace form the strings. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. J. H. M.—A jacket of light gray or écru cloth is 
the spring wrap for a girl of ten years. 

M. D. 8.—Filat trimmings of satin, silk, or moiré have 
blind stitches for holding them, and are usually lined 
with foundation muslin. Pleatings of these materials 
are stitched by machine, both on the edges and to fast- 
en them on the dress skirt. Standing collars of silk, 
cuffs, and pockets are usually—though not always— 
edged with a tiny bias piping fold, but are not corded. 

Miss E. H.—Use the Sacque Wrapper pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XI. 

E. B.—Bourette is rough-surfaced silk and wool 
goods. A white muslin wrapper trimmed with Breton 
lace, embroidery, and satin ribbon will be pretty for a 
bride in the summer. 

Mas. Evatwe.—Pearl-colored silk with a basque and 
panier drapery of brocaded or striped silk will be pret- 
ty for a bride, provided she does not wear white. The 
Pompadour Basque and Trained Dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIL., is also a stylish design. 

Rosa.—Your blue is rather light, bat can be com- 
bined with brocade of several colors in very small fig- 
ures, 

Anxiety.—Polonaises will not be abandoned. See 
illustrations in Bazar No. 17, Vol. XIL. Get Pompadour 
foulard of cream or gray ground strewn with gay col- 
ored flowers to combine with brown silk ; if this is too 
gay, get brown grenadine. Some basques are piped, 
others are finished with iace, fringe, or a ruffle. Black 
bunting will make a nice travelling suit. 

H. M. T.—The Panier Basque Dress illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 17, Vol. XIL., is what you want for an organdy 
or Swiss muslin dress. The description of this dress 
given in the Bazar will tell you about materials and 
trimming. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—Both Knickerbockers and plain knee 
pantaloons are worn by small boys. The patterns you 
have will remain in fashion. 

De Orva.—A piqué dress for a girl of ten years 
ehould have a cut-away coat and kilt skirt trimmed 
with Hamburg embroidery. For a linen lawn the 
waist should be pleated and worn with a belt. 

Erriz.—The bride wears her veil at the reception on 
her wedding day, but never afterward. 

X. L.—A scant frill of white Hamburg embroidery, 
or of white Russian lace, or of the percale, is the best 
trimming for your percale dress. The gray linen for 
your little boy will look well trimmed with broad 
white braid, or else Hamburg embroidery. 

Auioz.—H., J. Haseltine is the name of the sculptor 
referred to in the magazine article. We do not give 
addresses here. 

Ex.verty Lapy.—A white, black, or gray square 
Chuddah shawl, such as is sold for $12 or $15, will be 
nice for you for a summer shawl. 

A Lover ov tue Breautirvt.—We can give you no 
further information on the subject than that contained 
in the numbers of the Bazar sent you. 

8. J. A.—Read about girls’ dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XII. Use long colored, 
striped, or else cream white stockings for girls and for 
small boys. Long princesse coats of piqué, linen, or 
soft wool goods are the principal garments for boys of 
three years ; others have a kilt skirt below a long sin- 
gie-breasted sacque. Boys wear white muslin drawers 
that are not visible with their kilt skirts or princesse 
coats. 








Unure other cathartics, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets 
do not render the bowels costive after operation, 
but, on the contrary, they establish a permanent- 
ly healthy action. Being entirely vegetable, no 
particular care is required while using them. 
Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








Br sure you get the Genuine Murray & Lanman’s 
Florida Water. There are counterfeits, but if you 
will bold a jeaf of the pamphlet which is around each 
bottle, up to the light, you will see in faint letters, 
water marked in the paper, the words “Lanman & 
Kemp, New York,” and where you cannot find this, 
you may be sure the article is not genuine.—{ Com.) 








CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morean & Auuen, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com.] 





Hearne Restorenv.—Great invention by one who 
‘was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for particulars. 
Jno. Ganmoze, Lock Box 905, Covington, Ky.—[Com.] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Kwemty-five cents a bottle. 














Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 
to any address, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when offered loose 
or in bulk 





<~ Dr. WARNER’S 


A) Abdominal Corset 


Lis, With Extension Front. 
: This Corset extends 
about two inches below 
the bottom of the steel 
in front, while upon each 
side of the steel a gore is 
inserted, made of the best 
=~ of silk elastic. 
) This supports the abdo- 
4 men without cramping 
# and confining the move- 
ments of the y. Ladies 
who cannot wear the old 
style of abdominal corset 
+ can wear this with ease. 
Price, by mail, $2 00. 


WARNER BROS, 351 Broadway, N. ¥. 


CHINA AND GLASS WARE 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces.$16 00 
Fine White French Chiua Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces... 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. 8 50 
200 
8 00 








Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz, 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5, white... . 
ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Goons rrom Weexty Trape Saves a Spectatry. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. Hadley,Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
tion free of charge. Sent C.O.D., or P.O, money-order. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices, 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 





lar. MANUrP’D ONLY BY 


wy JOHN C. JEWETT & SONS, 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 


NOW READY, 


Our POnty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


<i 
‘id 


— 











BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 
EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 


SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn,N. ¥., 

Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cate. 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. Men- 


Important 
To Dressmakers, 


Bazar Fashion Plate, Bazar Fashion Book,or Hints on 


























As a wash for the complexion, has no 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
‘Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
and Roughness of the Skin, 














- OREWEL EMBROIDERY, 


SOFA CUSHIONS, CHAIR STRIPES, BRACKETS, 
Tidies, &c., in new designs. Crewel in every shade. 
New 48-page Catalogue for 3-cent stamp. 

BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


I W YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and geutiemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 












60 New Style Cards, Lilly, Chromo, Motto, Lace, Gold- 
edge, &c. Name in gold, l0c. Star Co. Clintonville.Ct. 


RT NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

A new and improved edition sent by mail to any 
address on receipt of Brice, 50 cents, by 

8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


5 CHROMO, Snowflake, &c., no 2 alike, 10c. ; or 20 
Motto cards, 10c. Dime Gard Co., Nassau, N. ¥, 














BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., near Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
charge. 


$100 per box. Applied free of 














FOOD CUR 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Eve 





vitalized condition — will relieve all a of the 

TEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ones ANS. Single bottle sent by express on receipt 
0! . 

_ Recommended by 

Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 West 28d St., New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 284 West 14th St., New York, 
and others, Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York. 


- FREE 


Readers of Harper’s Bazar. 


Avery valuable and highly interesting book on Chills 
and Fever, its cause and effects, mode of treatment, 
safe and reliable method of cure without the use of 
Quinine; also, giving simple precautionary directions 
that will be found useful wherever fevers are prevalent. 

This book is invaluable to all those living in mala- 
rial districts, as also in the crowded portions of our 
larger cities. Call, or send address to 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., 


35 Wooster Street, New York. 





J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader is requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLOAKS, 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 

WHITE GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 


MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and 
RUGS. 
The money and the cost of transportation will be 
refunded for every article not as represented. 
Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 





JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl St., 


{ BRANCH STORE: \ 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 





BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
A GREEN-HOUSE AT YOUR DOORE 


We will send free by mail, and guarantee thei 
arrival tn Good Uonditlom, our choice 











Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Broadway, New York, 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers and Importers 
of the 


ROYAL PRINCESS, HONITON, AND POINT 


Lace Braids. Manufactured specially to our Order. 
= - Samples and Price-List. Liberal discount to 
eachers. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 


250 Hlustrations of all the Stitches and 
Handsome Pattern on Linen, 50c. Bllustrated 
Book of over 200 Patterns of the newest designs 
for Lace Work, and Supplement, 25c. 


PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Tire. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


. Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
~ Invalids’ and Cripple» 
Pi Self-propulsion by means of hands 
ew, 6) [}} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
A\ SAN ‘ability, and ease of movement wn- 
CSUR 

XH 














walled, Patentee and Maker of the 
“ Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Hetserr 8. Surra, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


- 





Lisrary or Congress, 
Corrrient Orrior, WasHINeToN. 


To wit: Be rr Remempered, that on the 18th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1879, ARTHUR HILDRETH, 
surviving son of RICHARD HILDRETH, deceased, 
of the United States, has deposited in this Office the 
title of a Book, the title or description of which is 
in the following words, to wit: 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, FROM THE ADOPTION OF THE 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION TO THE END OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CONGRESS. By Rrouarp 
Hitperts. Revi ition. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I1.—John Adams and Jefferson. 


The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in confor- 
mity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights, A. R. SPOFFORD, 

___._ Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from August 18, 1879, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 





NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


vite areata ce ree 
m a ‘ou from 
Sun and Rain—why oh use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 





820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of imitations. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Steel Pens 


878. 








50 GOLD, LACE, &c., CARDS, with name, 10c. We 
ve —— 60 per cent. commission. Terms 
sent with each order, STAR CO., Northford, Conn. 





P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beckman St.,N. Y. 























May 24, 1879. . 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., 4 ome 

OUR ASSORTMENT OF SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, SHAWLS,CLOTHS, LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, &c., HAS NEVER BEEN SUR- 
PASSED IN ANY PREVIOUS SEASON, AND OUR 
PRICES ARE LOWER THAN HITHERTO. 

We call to our SILKS, 
as we are now offering some wonderful 
bargains. 


Our Spring Catalogue is now ready for 
distribution. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
DERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


No, 34 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, New York, 


Invite Attention to their Stocks of 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS, 
FANCY GOODS, KID GLOVES, &c., &c., 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE 
LATEST AND MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


ial attenti 





MAIL OR- 








Catalogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 





LADIES © 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Haman Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronta, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sendin 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. 
Address 


. HAUSSER & C0,, 


@ importers of Human Hair, 
oS ee Grand | Street, N. W. City. 


ion Princess 
Honiton Lace Braids. 


Finest Linen. Made by best English firms. Special 
importation. As parties selling at fabulous fancy prices 
represent their goods as of superior quality, we solicit 
a comparison. Send 3 cents for 48-page Catalogue, 








and save 50 percent. BENTLEY BROS., 
48 & 50 Walker Street, N. ¥. 
&@”~ No connection with the firm we undersell. 








eo the disagreeable odor peculiar 
Crap? we cane effectually remove, and no matter how 
rusty, faded or soiled your Veils, Bonnets, Sacques 
or Trimmings may be, they are refinished and made 
to withstand dampness or sea-air, by Shriver’s 
Patent Process. You can send your crape by mail. 
Also proprietors of the Monumental shoe dres= 
sing, harness and carriage enamel, eic., etc. , Ter- 
ritory for lease or sale. Terms re: sasonable. 

Address for circular, 
SHRIVER & CO. 
“Domestic” Buriprxe, 
Broadway & 1/,th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERODICHL, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ¢ One Yea 















HARPER'S WEEKLY, ba .: sexnonne 4 pee 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Aa 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... Cocccccccccceccs - 70 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............++. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRaNkKiin Square, New Yorx. 


Saratoga [Wiviwon ty TOGA 


t HAIR is THIN 


fore y OBSTINATE: OF ¥ tire 
8 his! 
magic, making even Higis 
‘Women — me. Bein 
made of naturally curly 
hair it entirely d 
with cnmens & ; 
own 
your own hal 1) Cc. 


wien and sole owner and Dealer in 

Path poke Gees 210 Wabash-ayv. Chicago. 

Price BADD Gosia NE pean to color and length of 
parting. Sent he with privilege of returning. 


8 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Ca’ with name, 
10c., postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


50 Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and jet,10c, G.A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 

























1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O 
GLOVES. 0 oO Crooxery. 
LACES. gu On Ga. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 


| Nineteenth Street. 





of Hovservrnisn’G Goops. 
o Vas 0 SILVERWARE. 
D GLASSWARE. 








Eighth Avenue 











D 
Nineteenth Street. 





x 
g 
JONES 

SHOES. 0) QO SILKS. 
croras, [4 0” caRPETS. 
pomestics, [5 ODRESS G Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. —O AO ‘SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 





Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send 3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY, for Doyleys 
and Toilet Mats, illustrating nursery rhymes, 
such as “ Mother Hubbard,” “Red Riding-Hood,” 
** Cinderella,” &c. Commenced, with material to finish. 
Send 3-cent stamp for new 48-page Catalogue. 

BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St. N. Y. 


I of our Prettiest Motto Chromo ‘Cards, 0 or 25 Ilumi- 








nated Chromos,10c. Nassau Carp Co.  Nassau,N. ¥. 


WE ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ COSTUMES 


In the Newest Designs, 


CHILDREN'S & MISSES SUITS, 


All Sizes and Styles, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES. 
Our Fashion Book and Price-List, of over 100 pages, 


is now out, and will be forwarded on receipt of three 
cents postage. 


RICHARD MEARES & C0,, 


| ore Avenue and 19th Street. 


‘TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


Hats and Bonnets, 


The LATEST PARISIAN STYLES, as well as OUR 
OWN DESIGNS AND MANUFACTURE, 


At Much Lower Prices 


THAN PREVIOUS SEASONS. 
Also, an UNEQUALLED COLLECTION of 


French Flowers, 
Feathers, Ornaments, Ete. 


A.T. STEWART & €0,, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 








Latest & Best Offer. A neat Leatherette Card 


t Cas 
ARDS * containing 3U different 4 
of Cards, with your name, 2) ctx. 5 packs 9 cts. No 
ee Sa work. Samples 3c. Morrill Bros., Futuro, N. ¥ 





“SUPERIOR 
THE 





NUTRITION 
LIFE.” 


IMPERIALGRANUM 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 





The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. 


An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 





Protection of Infants and Children. 


A Superior Nutritive in Continued Fevers, and 





a Reliable Remedial Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 





HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the Gluten 
derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 
with the assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicely prepared and 


reliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield, 


It has acquired the reputation 


of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment for zwva/ids and for the growth and protection of children, its rare 


medicinal excellence in /nanition, due to Mal-assimilation 


Diseases, has been incontestably proven ; 


, Chronic, Gastric and Intestinal 


often in instances of consultation over patients 


whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 


its retention. 


SOLD WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS AND 


—IN THE— 


Principal Cities of the United States. 


AND RETAIL BY 


PHARMACISTS, 





JOHN CARLE & SONS. NEW YORE. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 


and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid 
for each Pattern. 


, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME Xil. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking Skirt...............eeeeeees No. 3 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old) e 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


a 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 


2 





Ween GO oon 5 kdb dsdsiaves veticcccsceves +. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... Rt 


BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
Short Walking Skirt ee a 


FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt.............sseeeeee “i 


SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket. “= 


CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 


and Short Round Skirt..............seee0+ No. 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demmi TBratned, Gikitt.s . onc ccc ctsascecccccccs pat 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 

GB a vccccndeccesnccctescesvcaseccecevcness eae | 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... “ 
LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 

Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... ie 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt............... “if 


| PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. ** 17 


QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 


Dound-Tratned Gheist. «soc ccceccccnthlaedssees ae 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
Pratned Girt... vccceccssecsssacenusstsacuse > 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
I Sie o.cnccvsunciices <sdunlbbdacesasa 2 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS..............00 “ 20 
COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 


(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Buttoned on) - 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: through Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Country. Observa- 
tions of a Journey made with § a Reference to 
the History of the Israelites. S. C. Barrierr, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Dartmouth College, and 


lately Professor in the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. 


IL. 

EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. By Atexanper WitiiaM Kineaxe, Au- 
thor of “ The Invasion of the Crimea.” 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. _ 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By the Rev. Wittiam 
M. Tayrtor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Rossetti Mitrorp. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vv. 

BALLADS OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
by W. Gorpon MoCasg. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. vi 


SIX MONTHS ON A SLAVER. A True Narrative. 
od Epwarp Manning, 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
oth, 35 cents. 

VI. ’ 

HEALTHY HOUSES. By Freemine Jenn, F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 
Groner E. Warie, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- 


grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
VIII. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jou 


Mokrtey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready: 


Daniel 
Defoe. B 


Wim Minto. — Goldsmith. By 

WitiraM Bracx.—Hume. By Professor Huxury. 

—Shelley. By J. A. Symonps.—Sir Walter Scott. 

By R. H. Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Mor- 
1s0n.—Samsel Johnson, By Lesiiz Sreruzn, 

1X. 

GOLDSMITH'’S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conqner and 

The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Otiver 

Gotpsmitu. %82mo, Paper, 2 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 


a 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in icine except where otherwise 

specified. aa 

Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By Colonel Hamury. 15 
cents. 


**For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs, Hexszret Martin. 


15 cents. 2 
Under One Roof. By James Pary. 15 cents. 
That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, 
The Sherlocks. By Joun Savwpens. 15 cents. 


Quaker Cousins, By Aanxs Macvongty, 15 cents. 
By F. W. Rostnson. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. Ez Brapvon. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M.C. Srietine. 15 cts. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Hory. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts, 


By Mrs. Ouiruant. 15 cents. 


Vixen. By Miss M. E. Beappon. 15 cents. 


The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 


The Awakening. By K ATHA ning S. Maogvorp. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samver Avams Daaxr. 75 cents, 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 
Kelverdale. By the Eant or Desarr. 15 cents. 


t2@™ Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ee Harver’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt or 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
Established Half a Century. 


KE. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. S.—Wholesale Department, , 2d and 3d floors. 


5 Glass, Silk, Lace , Motto, &c. cardsi in fancy case,10c., 
name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E.W allingford, Cc t 


6 ( Gold Chromo, Glass, Fern, &c., cards, all new atyle, 
10c., name gold & jet. Davin Bros., Northford, ct 


Wi TEW OU LD E ARN! ESTL Y REC OMMEND to all 








our readers Payson’s Indelible Ink for mark- 
ing linen with a common pen, without prepa- 


ration. Sold by. all druggists and stationers. 





5 Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case,name 
in Gold, 10c. DAV IDS & CO. » Northford, Conn. 


6 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Namein 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciruvron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 
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FACETLZ. 

A svurrerer from depression of spirits, consequent 
on chills on the top of intermittent fever, called on a 
fashionable doctor for advice. ‘Try change of air,” 
was the prescription. The sufferer was a special cor- 
respondent, who had just completed professional jour- 
neys extending over seventeen thousand miles within 
eight months. 
THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 


O.pv "Bus Dutver. “ Now there’s a lot o’ nice girls 
in this ‘ouse ‘ere o’ the off side, Sir. Their ma dresses 
‘em out, their pa drives em out, and I brings ‘em down 
young men of a Sunday, you see, and yet they don’t 
seem to go off, somehow.” 


ee” ae 
SCIENTIFIC ACCURACY. 

Brown. “ What sort of looking man is Robinson ? 
Tali man ?” 

Jonxs (drawing himself up). “ Well—a—no! Neither 
tall nor short. Just somewhere about midway betwixt 
your height and mine, you know !” 

eis IP ial 


AN EXPLANATION. 

Sytvia. “I wonder what that old woman meant by 
saying her cup was overflowing, when mamma cay 
her the cold chicken ?” 

May. “I suppose she meant her mouth watered.” 






—_———~.>—__—_- 
SELF-EVIDENT. 
Gurst (leaving at break up of party, to old family hut- 
ler). “ Cunningham, that’s no my coat.” 
Burien. ‘It maun be your coat.” 
Gurst. “ But it’s no my coat.” 
Bortven (dryly). “‘ A guid wheen folk dinna ken thei: 
ain coats when they leave this house.” 
\amaeneanatelpibiaiichtcinee 


Measvre ror AnGLEers.—One rod is equal to a great 
many perches—especially if the latter happen to be in 
the humor to bite. : 

“WHEN TROUBLES COME, THEY COME NOT 
SINGLE SPIES,” ETC. 

Brown. “Hullo, Smith! Much damage ?” 

Sarru. “Oh, nothing much. Only mashed my hat, 
lost a stirrup and one spur, tore off the heel of my boot, 
lost my watch and sherry flask, split my coat, bust my 
breeches, broke both knees of my ’oss, cast a shoe, 
smashed one rein of my bridle, got a black eye and a 
sprained ankle, knocked out one of my front teeth, 
and scored my face all over—that’s all, except the bill 
I shall have for the gate.” 

Brown. “Ah, well, there’s always a something! 
Haven't got any bank shares, I hope ?” 


{ti Wi 
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[May 24, 1879. 



























































GOOONESS ME WHY WHAT, WAS. THAT 
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SI-LENT BE IT WAS THE CAT. 


A NEW READING OF A POPULAR SONG, 


LIKE A BIRD. 
Cuarwiz. “ Where did the parrot come from, mam- 
ma?” 
Mamuoua.—“ From Africa, my dear.” 
Cuan. “ Then, when it knows how to talk, will it 
tell us all about the Zulus ?” 


ppeneaiiiieme 

“Some of the keys of this piano won't sound at 
all,” said a lady to her 
domestic, with suspicion 
in her eye. 

“Tf you please, mum, 
Mister Tom put his terrier 
in to hunt out a mouse, 
and they went down to- 
gether among the wire 
things and k-in-the- 
boxes, I told him of it, 
but he said it would do 
the piano good.” 

—_——_>——_—_— 


A swain wrote to his 
friend : 

“Dean Harry,—You 
asked what kind of a 

‘ame I am playing with 
ack Graham for Claris- 
sa’s hand. I have to say 
in reply it is a game of 
double or quita, and the 
result is, I double and he 


quits.” 
——— 
“He's my darkest 


hour,” said a wife, point- 
ing to her husband; “‘and 
would you know the rea- 
son why? It's because 
he always arrives just be- 
fore the day.” 
Geechee iene 

What is the greatest 
boon to men ?—The ba- 
boon. 


———<———— 

A tricky politician, who 
was noted for never do- 
ing auy thing without a 
sinister purpose, having 
died, the clergyman who 4, 
preached his fanere) ser- Any Sal 
mon eaid that it would 7. r 
have been a great conso- 
lation to the friends of 





MEN WHO ALWAYS ACT ON THE Squane—Chess-men. 
‘ete tae nant te 


Wuat we may come To.—That times are bad is the 
cry from all quarters, and economy is the order of the 
day. Consequently it is not surprising that a move- 
ment is on foot to abolish feather-beds, and sleep on 
tick only. If this is not hard, one would like to know 
what is. 
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AN OPENING. 
Jonxs (who in a moment of weakness has asked a lady 
to dance the polka with him, a somewhat medieval sty 
of dance which, however, he fancies he recollects some- 
thing about—airily). “ Ah, do you—er—generally begin 
with the—er—hops—er—or the slide?” [They sit it out. 
——_—~—_—— 


A CHOICE OF EVILS. 
Mamma. “ Now, Arthur, be a good boy, and take your 
medicine, or mamma will be very angry.” 
Arruvur (after mature deliberation). “I would rather 
mamma was very angry.” 


————_=>_—_—— 
PURELY UNSELFISH. 
Lapy or Tue Hovse. “1 don’t wish you to stay with 
me, Mary, if you can better yourself.” 
Mary (the maid). “It ain't to ‘better myself’ I care 
so much about, mum ; it’s to improve my condition.” 
Saieiiabanidiieintieeniaes 


“NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE.” 
“You don’t look well, aunt ; let me get out that bot- 
tle of old port the squire sent you.” 
“Do ’ee, my love, and be careful to give it a good 
‘ard shake, to stir up all the sentiment ; then I'fl be 


sartin sure to get the real flaviour. 


expupelimaitinn. 
TOO TRUE. 
Scene: An Eating-house, 
O.py Grentieman, “ Waiter, how's this? 
tatoes are quite hard.” 
Warrer (with presence of mind). “Hard times, you 
know, Sir.” 


These po- 


> 
KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. 

Mes. Ponsonny pr Tomxyns (sotto voce, to her hus- 
band). ** Ponsonby !” 

“Yes, my love.” 

“ Who is that, singing so divinely ?” 

“Signor Jenkini, my love, the famous new tenor.” 

“Signor Jenkini, is it? Then get yourself intro- 
duced to Signor Jenkini as soon as he’s done his song, 
and secure him for Monday fortnight.” 

* But, my love, Signor Jenkini charges forty guineas.” 

“Tell Signor Jenkini that it’s to meet the Duchess 
of Stilton, and he won’t charge any thing at all.” 

‘But, my love, the Duchess of Stilton will never 
come to see the likes of us.” 

“She'll come fast enough to hear Signor Jenkini. 
Do as I tell you!” 

[Ponsonby did as she told him, and every thing hap- 
pened as she had anticipated. The duchess came, 
and a great many more smart people besides ; 
and the signor sang for nothing, but to the im- 
mortal honor and glory of the house of Tomkyns. 
Clever Mrs. P. 
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THE SUMMER EXODUS. 


DEPARTURE OF OUR ESTEEMED FRIEND O. Y. SterR,- Eso., AND HiS FAMILY, WHO INCLINE TO THE OPINION 
THAT THEY “R” NOT WANTED DURING May, Jung, JuLY, AnD AuGust. 


INDIGESTIBLE LUXURIES. 

First Street Boy. “ Huilo, Billy, what’s the mat- 
ter? Yer don’t look well.” 

Seoonp Dirro. *‘ No, I’ve just been a-eatin’ some 
hoysters hoff of a stall.” 

Finest Srreer Boy. “ That didn’t ought to hurt yer.” 

Sroonp Drrto. ‘‘ No, but I eat the shells as well, and 
I ain't felt right never sinst.” 





IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NOBODY 
GOOD. 


Youne Lapy. “ Why, Willy, I thought you were go- 
ing back to school ?” 

yiuiy. “Oh yes, but ain’t it prime! Old Ferule’s 

youngsters have the measles, so I’m to stay at home.” 


Gilet ipa 
A Doctor of Divinity was once giving his class 
some instructions about 
preaching in such a man- 
ner as to gain attraction 
and applause. ‘ Young 
gentlemen,” said he, “ it’s 
all contained in a nut- 
shell. When you go to 
preach in the city, take 
your best coat ; but when 
you go to preach in the 
country, take your best 
sermon.” 


That was a_ good, 
though rather a severe, 
pun which was made by 
an Edinburgh student 
(and he was not one of 
the brightest of the class) 
when he asked, ‘“‘ Why is 
Professor —— the great- 
est revivalist of the age?” 
and, on all “ giving it up,” 
said, ‘* Because at the end 
of every sermon there is 
a great awakening.” 

conajeanaiianitionian 


Sitting Bull’s medicine- 
man is about to issue a 
Jittle pamphlet on the 
“Treatment of the 
Scalp.” 

—— 

When Tennyson said, 
“ Forward, the light bri- 
gade !” was he addressing 
the petroleum producers? 

ocmmiowadipponaapaiioes 


“Tm a poor strolling 
_ yer,” groaned a seedy- 
ooking fellow to a gen- 
tleman on a country road, 
* and do not ask for mon- 
ey, but only for some left- 
off clothes.” 








the deceased if they could 
have ascertained his mo- 
t thus suddenly 
leaving them. 


THE HOUSEHOLDER’S ANNUAL MISERY. 
“The spring house-cleaning days have come, 
The saddest of the year.” 


“My good man,” rejoin- 
ed the latter, “I’m sorry 
T can’t assist. Times are 
now 80 bad that there are 
no left-off clothes.” 
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